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EDITORIAL 

There  probably  has  never  been  a  time  when  hospitals  have 
been  put  on  the  witness  stand  as  they  are  today.  Everywhere  you 
hear  the  cost  of  hospital  care  discussed.  It  is  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  every  Board  member  to  know  our  hospital  so  that  any  criticism 
of  it  may  be  intelligently  met  and  the  facts  concerning  its  wide- 
spread service  to  humanity  made  known.  When  the  annual  report 
of  the  hospital  is  published  in  the  spring  be  sure  that  you  study  the 
valuable  and  interesting  information  in  it.  It  is  a  good  way  to 
make  1931  a  Happy  New  Year  for  our  hospital. 

The  Woman's  Board  extends  greetings  to  all  the  many  friends 
and  contributors  whose  help  and  encouragement  is  so  unfail- 
ingly given. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  change  of  editor  which  takes  place 
with  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Much  to  the  regret  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  hospital  which 
is  responsible  for  the  contents  and  publication  of  The  Bulletin, 
Miss  Irma  Fowler  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  position  of 
editor  which  she  filled  so  efficiently. 
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This  opportunity  is  taken  to  express  appreciation  of  her 
service. 

It  is  with  pleasure  the  announcement  can  be  made  that  while 
speeding  the  parting,  welcome  can  be  given  the  coming  editor. 

The  Woman's  Board,  The  Board  of  Managers  and  all  in 
authority  are  to  be  congratulated  that  Miss  Harriet  Gilchrist  has 
consented  to  assume  this  responsible  work. 

Edith   Newell  Childs, 
President,    Woman's    Board. 


THE   HOSPITAL'S   CONTRIBUTION   TO   PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Asa  S.  Bacon 

Down  through  the  ages  history  tells  us  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  human  race  in  fighting  disease  and  caring  for  the  sick  and 
injured.  "Good  health  is  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  power 
of  government  and  the  happiness  of  our  people."  Therefore,  the 
most  important  person  in  the  community  is  the  one  who  is  ill. 
In  order  to  properly  care  for  the  health  of  the  people,  the  hospital 
came  into  existence.  It  has  gradually  developed  until  it  has  become 
the  greatest  force  in  conserving  life,  promoting  research  and  medical 
education,  and  its  value  to  public  welfare  cannot  be  estimated.  We 
are  setting  a  standard  of  public  service  which  is  recognized  through- 
out the  world.  1  "Hospitals  are  human  laboratories,  and  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  greatest  lessons  in  medicine  and  surgery  have  been 
learned  in  them.  The  world  would  know  little  of  the  control  of 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  the  eradication  of  yellow 
fever  and  many  of  the  other  achievements  of  modern  medicine  if 
a  profound  study  of  these  problems  under  competent  supervision 
had  not  been  offered  by  our  hospitals. 

2  "Our  7,000  hospitals  of  the  United  States  represent  an 
investment  of  $3,000,000,000  (three  billion).  Only  a  few  industries 
such  as  iron,  steel,  and  their  products,  textiles  and  their  products, 
and  food  and  kindred  products  have  more  capital  invested  than  our 
hospitals.  Surely  the  hospital  has  become  a  place  of  business  and 
its  business  is  medical  care  for  the  sick  and  injured.  Yet  a  hospital 
is  not  a  business  of  the  ordinary  type.  It  has  all  the  features  of 
business  plus  a  haven  of  refuge  for  those  who  are  mentally  or 
physically  distressed,   plus   an  educational   institution   for  the   pro- 

^Caldwell. 
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fessions  concerned  with  the  provision  of  medical  care.  It  is  a 
focal  point  for  the  concentration  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
concerning-  health." 

Our  hospitals  constitute  an  endless  road  which  twelve  million 
patients  travel  yearly  to  health  and  happiness.  To  keep  this  road 
open  we  spend  ONE  billion  dollars  annually,  not  only  in  the  care 
of  the  sick  but  in  training  doctors,  nurses  and  technicians,  health 
workers  who  form  the  nucleus  for  nation,  state  and  city  health 
programs.  Of  this  vast  expenditure  of  money,  five  hundred  million 
go  to  an  army  of  employes  numbering  600,000.  There  is  no  industry 
in  our  land  today  that  affords  such  steady  employment  to  our  people 
as  the  hospitals.  Our  doors  are  never  closed.  We  care  for  the 
sick  365  days  in  the  year,  day  and  night.  We  must  always  be 
prepared  for  a  peak  load.  We  must  give  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted service  at  all  times.  We  cannot  shut  down  our  plant  and 
lay  off  our  people  because  of  a  financial  depression.  We  must 
carry  on  some  way.  There  are  some  small  cities  in  our  country 
that  are  almost  entirely  dependent  for  their  existence  on  the  insti- 
tutions of  healing  in  their  midst. 

Business  men  recognize  that  the  purchasing  power  of  our  hos- 
pitals is  a  big  factor  in  the  commercial  world,  for  nearly  everything 
that  is  manufactured  is  in  one  way  or  another  used  by  our  hospitals. 
In  the  various  activities  of  a  large  hospital  practically  every  trade 
and  profession  is  needed.  Even  the  insurance  companies  have  at 
last  recognized  that  hospitals  are  the  safest  risks,  and  the  millions 
of  insurance  of  various  kinds  carried  is  another  big  factor  in  the 
commercial  world. 

Why  do  the  cities  compete  for  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the 
American  Hospital  Association  each  year?  Because  it  leaves  with 
them  about  $100,000  and  the  people  of  the  community  are  stimu- 
lated into  greater  activity  in  conserving  the  health  of  their  citizens. 
I  will  say  more  about  the  association  later. 

Hospitals  are  contributing  liberally  to  civilization's  progress 
and  happiness.  Our  citizens  are  no  longer  afraid  of  the  hospital, 
for  they  recognize  that  in  the  hospital  they  can  be  restored  to  health 
in  the  quickest  time  possible.  In  25  years  our  hospitals  have  reduced 
the  average  stay  of  patients  50  per  cent.  For  instance,  if  one  had 
his  appendix  removed  25  years  ago  he  remained  in  the  hospital 
21  to  22  days.  Today  he  would  be  in  the  hospital  only  10  to  12 
days.  In  other  words,  through  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
better  nursing,  better  equipment  and  management,  the  average 
patient  is  returned  to  his  life's  duties   10  to   12  days  sooner  than 
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25  years  ago,  and  if  you  figure  his  salary  at  say  $5  a  day,  you  will 
readily  see  that  this  saving  in  time  over  25  years  ago  will  pay  his 
hospital  bill  if  he  had  a  ward  bed. 

The  decrease  in  suffering  through  improved  technique,  better 
service  and  fewer  days  in  the  hospital  wards,  together  with  the 
reduction  of  the  death  rate  of  over  50  per  cent,  is  a  big  factor  in 
breaking  down  the  fear  of  our  people  of  the  hospitals.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  being  saved  annually  on  hospital  construction  and 
equipment  because  of  this  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  days' 
stay  of  the  patients.  A  bed  now  serves  two  patients  in  the  length  of 
time  required  for  one  patient  twenty-five  years  ago.  3  "A  conserva- 
tive minimum  of  the  number  of  lives  saved  annually  through  good 
hospital  service  is  1,200,000.  Considering  the  value  of  a  human 
life  to  be,  as  actuaries  tell  us,  on  an  average  of  $6,000  each,  this 
would  mean  a  direct  saving  to  the  nation  of  approximately  $7,200,- 
000,000."  If  we  could  estimate  exactly  the  real  economy  to  the 
nation  through  good  hospital  service  in  preventing  chronic  invalid- 
ism, in  shortening  periods  of  illness  and  in  disease  prevention,  what 
a  huge  national  economy  the  hospitals  must  effect. 

In  our  church  hospitals  the  churches  have  a  great  missionary 
enterprise  and  they  should  recognize  it  more  than  they  do.  The 
church  and  the  hospital  may  very  justly  be  associated  in  the  work 
of  caring  for  the  sick.  Without  healthy  bodies  there  can  be  no 
spiritual,  educational  or  physical  success  or  happiness.  Practically 
every  nationality  on  earth  is  included  in  the  list  of  patients  passing- 
through  our  doors  and  they  are  quick  to  recognize  the  kind  and 
sympathetic  service  that  the  Christian  hospital  renders.  4The  hos- 
pitals send  out  to  foreign  fields  a  large  number  of  nurses  and  physi- 
cians and  what  a  godsend  to  those  people  must  be  the  ministry  of 
these  trained  workers.  (We  have  sent  16  nurses  and  5  doctors  to 
foreign  fields  from  our  hospital.) 

In  times  of  war  our  hospitals  are  the  great  fortresses  in  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  the  people  at  home.  During  our  World  War 
the  doors  of  our  hospitals  were  always  open  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  suffering  regardless  of  whether  they  had  money  or  not,  and 
thousands  of  our  trained  personnel  were  sent  to  serve  our  soldiers 
at  the  front. 

5Had  we  not  a  very  efficient  system  of  training  our  personnel, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  being  always  ready  to  carry  a  peak  load,  many 

3Bulletin   No.    65,   American    Hospital   Assn. 

4Every  state   in   the   Union  and   48   nations  were   represented   in  the   patients   admitted 
to   the   Presbyterian,   Chicago,   111.,   during  the   year    1930. 
■Tresbyterian    Hospital,    Chicago,    111.,    sent    82. 


of  our  institutions  would  have  been  compelled  to  close  their  doors 
during  those  perilous  days.  The  World  War  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion the  efficiency,  the  stability,  the  real  worth  of  our  hospitals  to 
public  welfare. 

Neither  should  the  work  the  hospitals  do  in  conjunction  with 
the  Red  Cross,  public  health  and  all  other  relief  agencies  be  lost 
sight  of. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  hospitals  became  a  big  factor  in 
public  welfare  and  those  in  immediate  charge  felt  the  need  of 
getting  together  to  exchange  ideas,  to  discuss  hospital  economics,  to 
inspect  hospitals,  and  to  study  better  plans  of  hospital  construction 
and  operation.  There  were  no  magazines  devoted  to  hospital 
problems  and  no  contact  except  as  they  visited  together  in  their 
own  section.  In  1899,  eight  hospital  administrators  gathered  to- 
gether in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  at  that  time  organized  the  Associa- 
tion of  Hospital  Superintendents,  the  name  later  being  changed 
to  the  American  Hospital  Association.  From  these  eight  men  the 
association  grew  rapidly  and  has  held  meetings  annually  since  its 
inception.  State  and  city  organizations  sprang  up.  The  Catholic 
and  Protestant  associations  were  organized.  The  American  College 
of  Surgeons  and  the  American  Medical  Association  became  actively 
interested  in  hospitals.  Other  organizations  sprang  up,  such  as 
nursing,  dietetics  and  occupational  therapy.  Through  the  American 
Hospital  Association  these  various  groups  are  brought  together 
so  that  they  become  a  big  family  working  harmoniously  for  the 
same  end  and  all  focused  around  the  patient. 

The  work  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  is  far-reach- 
ing, for  not  only  the  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
but  all  over  the  world  are  benefited  by  its  untiring  efforts  in  helping 
hospitals  become  more  efficient  in  their  work  of  relieving  the  sick 
and  suffering.  There  is  no  method  whereby  we  can  measure  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  to  public 
welfare. 

To  serve  public  welfare  better,  the  hospitals  need  something 
besides  organizations  and  genius  of  management.  If  we  are  to 
carry  out  and  perforin  the  great  function  of  public  service  we 
must  have  more  money.  The  only  solution  at  present  to  reduc- 
ing the  hospital  cost  to  our  needy  people  is  through  more  endow- 
ment funds. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  approximately  1,000  universities 
and  colleges  graduating  1,000,000  students  a  year.  These  univer- 
sities   and    colleges    are    not    fully    supported    by    tuition.      They 
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are  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  state  and  from  endow- 
ment funds.  They  cannot  exist  without  these  funds.  We  have 
about  2,500  training  schools  for  nurses  graduating  20,000  nurses 
a  year.  Not  one  of  these  2,500  schools  is  sufficiently  endowed, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  you  can  count  those  that  are  partially 
endowed  on  the  fingers  of  your  two  hands. 

Every  person  who  is  physically  fit  and  financially  able  should 
bear  a  just  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  hospitals,  our 
nursing  and  medical  schools.  In  other  words,  for  the  protection 
of  his  life,  his  health  and  his  home,  he  should  willingly  do  this. 
More  attention  must  be  given  to  the  endowing  of  nurses'  training 
schools.  It  is  not  fair  to  place  this  burden  on  the  hospital,  as  it 
in  turn  is  compelled  to  collect  from  the  patient.  It  will  be  well 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  educate  the  people  to  endow  our  training  schools  for 
nurses  and  not  to  lay  too  much  of  the  blame  for  the  present  chaotic 
condition  of  the  nurses  at  the  doors  of  the  hospitals,  for  after  all 
there  would  be  no  nurses  in  our  land  today  to  care  for  the  sick  if  it 
were  not  for  our  hospitals. 

The  special  departments  of  the  hospital,  such  as  laboratories, 
X-Ray,  metabolism,  cardiograph,  and  others  should  be  endowed 
not  only  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  middle  class  patients  but  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  medical  profession  to  do  more  research 
work,  for  in  these  special  departments  of  the  hospital  are  gold 
mines  of  knowledge,  which  need  money  to  develop.  We  have  the 
men  and  the  mines.  Here  is  the  cooperation  of  minds  that  can 
both  specialize  and  generalize.  Here  is  where  new  material  is 
continually  being  accumulated.  Here  is  where  study  and  research 
should  go  on  more  effectively.  Why?  Because  the  hospital  is  the 
active  center  of  afflicted  humanity,  because  here  is  assembled  every 
type  of  disease ;  because  of  the  association  of  minds  that  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  problem  of  disease ;  because  here  is  where  the  medical 
student  and  the  nurse  get  their  most  valuable  training. 

6  "The  combined  endowment  fund  of  all  hospitals  is  about 
$437,000,000.  This  produces  income  sufficient  to  care  for  15,000 
patients  in  our  general  hospitals  or  about  2  per  cent  of  the  average 
number  of  patients  hospitalized  at  any  one  time.  The  income  on 
the  existing  endowment  capital,  if  distributed  among  all  American 
hospitals,  would  be  about  8  cents  per  patient  day.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  if  the  existing  endowment  were  to  be  relied  upon  exclu- 

6The   committee   on   the   cost   of   medical   care. 


sively  for  the  support  of  hospital  operating  costs,  it  would  be  con- 
sumed within  six  months." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  hospitals  of  this  country  have  much 
to  apologize  for.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  mistakes  have 
been  made.  In  a  business  so  vast,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  every 
hospital  and  every  individual  will  act  wisely  in  every  instance ;  but 
I  believe  that  the  hospitals  have  done  a  huge  work  in  providing 
adequate  service  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  that  they  have 
done  it  well. 

Our  hospitals  have  not  been  properly  introduced  to  the  people. 
We  have  been  too  reluctant  to  use  publicity  methods  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  step 
out  and  declare  ourselves.  I  am  sure  that  the  average  man  of  large 
financial  interests  realizes  that  he  is  a  steward  of  God  and  that  all 
his  earthly  possessions  are  his  for  this  life  and  not  for  the  life 
hereafter.  I  believe  that  if  our  boards  of  directors  and  the 
woman's  boards  as  well  will  keep  the  great  work  of  our  hospitals 
before  the  public,  that  we  shall  receive  the  support  to  which  we  are 
entitled,  and  a  greater  contribution  to  public  welfare  will  be  the 
result. 


January  5,  1931 

ANNUAL   MEETING 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  was 
held  Monday,  January  5,  at  11  o'clock,  in  the  hospital  chapel  with 
ninety-three  members  present. 

Mr.  Alfred  Carton,  the  president  of  the  board  of  managers, 
presided. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Ware  opened  the  meeting  with  devotional 
exercises. 

The  reports  of  the  recording  and  corresponding  secretaries 
were  read  and  accepted. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read,  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Carton  called  attention  to  the  two  great  gifts  to  the  hos- 
pital in  the  past  year,  which  had  come  from  women :  Mrs.  Mc- 
Elwee's  promise  of  $500,000  to  be  used  in  the  expansion  of  the 
hospital,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Hamill's  gift  of  $35,000  to  endow  a 
ward  nurse  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Miss  Morley,  head  nurse  of  the  Children's  Department,  told 
of  the  establishment  of  a  ward  for  premature  babies.  Since  its 
beginning  in  October,  ten  infants  had  been  cared  for  with  no  loss 
of  life. 

A  sculptured  Christmas  scene  was  on  display,  and  Miss 
Brainerd  explained  it  had  been  made  by  a  patient  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Occupational  Therapy. 

Mr.  Asa  Bacon,  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  made  an 
address  on  "Hospital  Administration."  This  will  be  printed  fully 
in  the  January  Bulletin. 

Miss  Lindem,  the  hospital  librarian,  reported  that  in  1930, 
23,320  books  had  been  distributed  to  patients,  employes,  nurses  and 
staff.  She  spoke  with  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  extended  her 
by  the  board  of  management. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Reed,  chairman.  The  motion  was  made  and  carried  to 
accept  it  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  white  ballot 
for   the    following : 

Honorary  President 

Mrs.  David  Graham 

President 

Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Childs 
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Vice-Presidents 
Miss  Helen  U.  Drake  Mrs.  Milton  B.  Martin 

Mrs.  Frederick  D.  Haskell  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Irons 

Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Shorey 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Earle  B.  Fowler 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Baird 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Beatie 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Mrs.  Wilbur  E.  Post 

Advisory  Council 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Crosby  Mrs.  John  B.  Lord 

Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Hamill  Mrs.  John  P.  Mentzer 

Mrs.  David  W.  Graham  Mrs.  L.  Hamilton  McCormick 

Mrs.  Perkins  B.  Bass  Mrs.  George  R.  Nichols 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Bartlett  Mrs.  C.  K.  Pomeroy 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Curtis  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Tucker 

Mrs.  Albert  B.  Dick  Mrs.  Ezra  J.  Warner 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hackney  Mrs.  John  C.  Welling 

Miss  Jessica  Jenks 

Executive  Committee 
Term  Expiring  December  31,  1933 
Mrs.  Frank  C.  Caldwell  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Patterson 

Mrs.  Gatewood  Gatewood  Mrs.  G.  J.  Schmitt 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Miller  Mrs.  Edwin  Stansbury 

Mrs.  Jacob  Mortensen  Mrs.  J.  Hall  Taylor 

Nominating  Committee 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hackney,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Potter 

Chairman      Mrs.  Frank  S.  Smith 
Mrs.  Don  M.  Compton  Mrs.  Sidney  Starbuck 

Mrs.  Childs  then  took  the  chair  and  expressed  the  thanks  of 
the  board  to  Mr.  Carton  and  Mr.  Bacon. 

The  by-law  defining  the  personnel  and  duties  of  the  appropria- 
tion committee  was  read  by  the  secretary. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth   D.    Shorey, 
Recording    Secretary. 
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Annual  Report  of  Recording  Secretary 
January  5,  1931 

The  annual  report  of  the  recording  secretary  for  the  forty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  shows  an  enrollment  of  230,  including 
pastors'  wives,  honorary  and  non-resident  members.  There  are 
40  churches  represented. 

There  have  been  nine  regular  meetings  with  an  average 
attendance  of  72. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Thomas,  of  the  Ravenswood  Church,  has  not  missed 
a  meeting  in  more  than  six  years.  In  addition,  the  following  have 
been  present  at  every  meeting  this  year :  Mrs.  C.  F.  Childs,  Miss 
Belle  Dunham,  Mrs.  Henry  Hackney,  Mrs.  Halford  Kittelman, 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Nichols,  and  Mrs.  Anna  St.  Jean. 

Eleven  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  board  and 
there  have  been  thirteen  resignations.  There  is  one  new  honorary 
member,  Mrs.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  whose  removal  to  New  York- 
after  many  years  of  service  to  the  board,  terminated  her  active 
membership. 

The  only  member  lost  by  death  was  Mrs.  William  CofTeen, 
who  had  served  the  board  as  treasurer  or  assistant  treasurer  since 
January,  1914.  The  board  also  lost  through  death  its  faithful 
friend  and  co-worker,  Miss  Jessie  Breeze,  who,  as  head  of  the 
Social  Service  Department,  reported  at  the  regular  meetings,  from 
the  time  she  was  engaged,  in  December,  1913. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth    D.   Shorey, 
Secretary. 

The  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Frederick  Baird,  reports 
that  the  usual  notes  of  welcome  to  new  members,  of  regret  to 
members  leaving,  and  messages  of  condolence,  have  been  written 
during  the  year. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TREASURER,   1930 

Receipts 

Pledge  Fund    $  4,196.00 

Associate    Membership    1,515.50 

Contributors'   Fund  *4,525.00 

Tag  Day 2,202.03 

Linen  Fund — Interest  on  Banks. 827.49 

Linen  Fund   1,760.89 

Delicacies    1,034.65 

Occupational  Therapy    779.75 

Christmas  Fund— Hamill  Gift  Nurses 200,00 

Surgical  Gowns — From  Fourth  Church 20.00 

Child's   Free   Bed 2,290.90 

Dues  and  Bulletin 475.00 

Interest  on  Monthly  Bank  Statements 96.31 

Interest  on  Bonds 1 ,810.00 

Free  Bed 1,201.21 

Chapel  Flowers   150,00 

Loans  Returned 41 5.00 

Chapel  Music  50.00 

Corey  Room    100.00 

Graham  Memorial 300.00 

Ward  Nurse  Endowment 670.00 

Caffeen  Memorial   150.00 

Children's  Memorial  Fund 15.00 

Nightingale  Chorus 1,400.50 

Social   Service    642.50 

Library   13.98 

$26,838.71 

Cash  on  hand  January,  1930 1,844.47 

Grand   Total    $28,683.18 

*$106.00    additional    appears    in    Treasurer's    report    for    January,    1931. 
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Disbursements 

Social   Service  Expenses $  172.31 

Social    Service    Salaries 2,580.17 

Tag  Day — Prenatal  Nurse  and  Kindergarten 2,820.00 

Tag  Day   Expense 79.77 

Bulletin    544.52 

Child's   Free   Bed 2,290.90 

Delicacies    1,021.15 

Chapel   Flowers   159.00 

Free   Bed    1,201.21 

Loans 340.00 

Chapel  Music  61.25 

Stationery,  Printing,  Postage 206.74 

Library  Expenses    354.87 

Librarian,   Salary    1,680.00 

Scholarships    120.00 

Christmas   Fund    300.00 

Advance  Educational    -,000.00 

Miss  McMullan's  Special  Gifts 1,000.00 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Membership 100.00 

American  Hospital  Association  Dues 10.00 

National  Conference,  Social  Workers,  Dues 25.00 

Safety  Deposit  Box 4.00 

Charge  by  Bank  Exchange 78 

Saffeen  Memorial 150.00 

Surgical  Gowns — Fourth  Church 20.00 

Christmas  Fund — Mrs.  Hamill  for  Nurses 200.00 

Occupational  Therapv 2,242.25 

Furnishings    ' 1,500.00 

Linen   7.75 

Corey   Room    100.00 

Graham  Memorial  300.00 

Ward  Nurse  Endowment — From  Bonds 820.00 

Children's   Fund    280.00 

Nightingale   Chorus    1,400.50 

Christmas— For   Hospital    300.00 

Total  Disbursements $23,382.17 

Cash  on  Hand  December  31,  1930 6,301.01 

Total   $28,683.18 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


Treasurer's  Report 

CONTRIBUTORS'   FUND 

Mrs.  Albert  D.  Dick,  Chairman 

January    $    295.00 

February    20.00 

October    1,001.00 

November    2,690.00 

December    625.00 

Total   $4,631.00 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP 
Mtss  Lucie  Belle  Dunham,  Chairman 

First  Church $  41.00 

Second  Church 75,00 

Third  Church 12.00 

Fourth  Church 350.00 

Buena  Memorial 2.00 

Central  Church   9.00 

Drexel  Park 23.00 

Englewood    1.00 

Evanston  First 201.00 

Evanston  Second 35.00 

Fullerton  Avenue 29.00 

Hebron  Welsh  Church  4.00 

Highland  Park 19.00 

Hinsdale  Union 60.00 

Hyde  Park  133.50 

Kenwood  Interdenominational 90.00 

Lake  Forest   219.00 

Lake  View 12.00 

Morgan  Park 20.00 

Normal  Park 7.00 

Oak  Park  First   124.50 

Ravenswood  10.00 

Wilmette 32.00 

A  friend   6.50 

Total $1,515.50 
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PLEDGE  FUND 

Mrs.  Ezra  B.  Warner,  Chairman 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Dennehy,  Assistant  Chairman 

Total  for  1930 $4,096.00 

Treasurer's  surplus   100.00 


$4,196.00 


CHILD'S  FREE  BED 

Mrs.  William  A.  Douglass,  Chairman 

First  Church   $  10.00 

Second  Church 7.44 

Third  Church 15.50 

Fourth  Church 288.63 

Austin  Manor    35.00 

Brookline    10.00 

Berwyn   33.32 

Buena  Memorial    109.62 

Church  of  the  Covenant 10.00 

Drexel  Park 75.00 

Englewood    17.47 

Edgewater 86.21 

Evanston   Second    60.46 

Endeavor 1 1 .08 

Emerald  Avenue 10.00 

Fullerton  Avenue    45.55 

Highland  Park 25.00 

Hebron 20.00 

Hyde  Park 25.00 

Kenwood  Evangelical 25.00 

Immanuel   25.00 

Lake  Forest   50.00 

Lake  View   10.00 

Normal  Park 13.00 

Oak  Park  First 33.00 

Oak  Park  Second 15.00 

Ravenswood 20.00 

Riverside 28.82 

River  Forest  (First  Church) 49.41 

Ridgeway 10.00 
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Roseland 20.00 

Rogers   Park    230.48 

Westminster 15.00 

Wheeling 5.00 

Morgan  Park 10.00 

Irving  Park   10.00 

Acacia  Community    11.34 

Brighton  Park 16.19 

Garfield  Park 10.00 

Spring  Forest 4.35 

Berkley   13.24 

Marquette  Park 10.00 

St.  Marks 10.52 

Homewood   6.55 

Seminary  Federated  Sunday  School 10.00 

Kankakee 20.00 

Gardner 5.00 

Oak  Park  First 125.00 

Campbell  Park  Press  Sunday  School 10.00 

Miss  Kate  McClnre 10.00 

Treasurer's   Surplus    563.72 

Total    $2,290.90 


THANKSGIVING  LINEN 

Mrs.  W.  B.  McKeand,  Chairman 

First  Church   $  101.00 

Second  Church    74.00 

Third  Church   16.00 

Fourth  Church 581.00 

Central  Church   5.00 

Edgewater  Church   1 1.00 

Englewood  Church   10.00 

Evanston  First 25.00 

Evanston  Second 10.00 

Highland  Park 49.00 

Hinsdale  Union 10.00 

Hyde  Park 33.00 

Kenwood  Interdenominational   94.34 

Lake  Forest 237.00 

Oak  Park  First 160.00 
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Ravenswood 10.00 

River   Forest    43.05 

Riverside 46.00 

Rogers  Park 5.00 

General  Membership  and  Non-Resident  Membership 134.00 

Treasurer's   Surplus    106.50 

Total    $1,760.89 

1930  Interest  on  Permanent  Linen  Fund $  827.49 


DELICACIES 
Mrs.  John  Preston  Mentzer,  Chairman 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Olmsted,  Assistant  Chairman 

Received  for  fresh  fruit. $1,005.85 

4,807  glasses  of  jelly 
211  quarts  of  grape  juice 
76  quarts  of  fruit 
45  quarts  of  canned  vegetables 
1   case  of  apple  butter 
Also   numerous   packages    of    groceries   such    as : 
honey,  jam,  jello,  plum  puddings,  raisins,  canned 
milk,  etc. 
Twenty-six  churches  responded  to  this  call  and  21  individuals. 


THE   TAG   DAY   REPORT    FOR    1930 
Madam  President  and  Women  of  the  Board: 

The  1930  Tag  Day  may  be  counted  as  a  successful  one,  for  in 
spite  of  the  peculiar  financial  and  unemployment  situation,  we  came 
within  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  our  usual  amount,  whereas  many 
of  the  charities  fell  far  below — some  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars. 
Last  year  I  think  we  had  about  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  and  this 
year  a  trifle  more  than  twenty-two  hundred. 

We  missed  the  leadership  of  our  faithful  chairman,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam R.  Tucker,  who  has  been  active  in  tag  day  work  since  it  began 
in  1908. 

My  own  illness  and  absence  from  the  city  put  the  detail  work 
on  the  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Don  M.  Compton,  who  proved  herself  fully 
equal  to  the  task  and  had  all  of  the  supplies  distributed  on  Friday. 

Some  of  the  charities  were  unable  to  furnish  their  usual  quota 
of  workers  but  others  filled  the  gap,  so  that  practically  all  of  the 
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boxes   were  working-   during  the   morning  hours   and   part    of   the 
afternoon. 

Our  good  helpers  of  many  years,  Mrs.  Henry  Curtis,  Mrs. 
Hackney,  Miss  Jenks,  Mrs.  Coy  and  others,  helped  count  the  boxes 
as  they  came  in. 

We  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  dear  Mrs.  Cofleen,  who  was  always 
splendid  in  helping  with  the  records. 

Miss  Grace  McWilliams,  who  also  has  been  our  treasurer, 
graciously  came  to  our  assistance  and  helped  materially  in  preparing 
the  slips,  which  must  be  carefully  kept,  and  made  it  easier  for  Mrs. 
Beatie,  to  whom  the  work  was  new. 

In  making  a  general  survey  we  found  that  some  locations  had 
improved  considerably;  as,  for  instance,  the  north  side  of  Lake 
Street  from  Clark  to  the  River — the  new  Furniture  Mart  drawing 
many  more  people  to  that  locality. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Compton  for  the  comfortable  quarters 
at  the  Palmer  House,  which  were  given  us  free  of  charge  by  Mr. 
Walter  Gregory,  and  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  sent  to  him. 

The  Northern  Trust  Company  gave  us  a  check  for  twenty  dol- 
lars and  sent  two  of  their  young  men  to  the  Palmer  House  and  two 
to  Mrs.  Smiley's  house  on  the  west  side  to  verify  the  counting  of 
the  money. 

I  will  give  you  a  few  of  the  amounts  gathered: 

Mr.  Day's  generous  check  of  $100.00  brought  Lake  Forest 
to  $437.68. 

Boxes 

The  First  Church  of  Chicago $415.42  with  19  boxes 

Central  Church   272.31  with  13  boxes 

Ravenswood 184.88  with  10  boxes 

Evanston  First    151.65 

Evanston  Second 174.51 

Third  Church 102.39  with     4  boxes 

Drexel  Park 87.60  with     8  boxes 

The  first  seven  churches  had  over  one  hundred  dollars  each. 

The  largest  box  (that  I  know  of)  was  Don  Compton's 
with  $100.25. 

The  second  largest  was  Mrs.  Chambers  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Patterson  with  $90.23. 

The  third,  L.  Williams  of  Lake  Forest  with  $64.63. 

Fourth,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  $63.90,  also  Lake  Forest. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mrs.   Tucker  is  well  on  the  road  to 
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recovery  and  hope  that  next  year  she  will  be  able  to  resume  her 
generalship. 

Hearty  thanks  are  given  to  all  who  helped  in  the  success  of 
tag  day. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  Buell  Patterson. 


FREE  BEDS  AND  MEMBERS 

A  donation  of  $50,000  entitles  the  donor  to  name  a  twelve-bed 
ward,  which  shall  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  donor,  or 
any  other  individual  he  wishes. 

A  donation  of  $20,000  carries  the  same  privileges  for  a  four  or 
six  bed  ward. 

A  donation  of  $10,000  entitles  the  donor  to  designate  a  room  in 
the  Private  Pavilion  which  shall  be  named  as  desired  by  the  donor 
and  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial. 

A  donation  of  $7,500  designates  a  bed  in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  during  one  life. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  in  the  Children's  Ward  in 
perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $300  annually  designates  a  free  bed  in  the  gen- 
eral wards. 

A  donation  of  $100  or  more  constitutes  the  donor  a  life  member 
of  the  institution. 

A  yearly  donation  of  $10  constitutes  an  annual  member. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  incorporated   under  the  law   of   the   State   of   Illinois,   the 

sum  of   Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital,  under  the 
direction  of  the  managers  thereof. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE 


I  give  and  devise  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  all  that, 
etc.  [describe  the  property],  to  be  had  and  holden  to  the  said  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  their  successors 
and  assigns,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital. 
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ALUMNAE   NOTES 

During  the  past  year,  the  Alumnae  members  and  their  friends 
have  contributed  generously  to  the  interests  of  the  association. 

The  Endowment  Fund  was  increased  almost  $4,400,  making  a 
total  of  $34,138.35. 

The  Marv  Byrne  Fund  added  $1,657,  yielding  a  total  of 
$23,393.00 

The  tide  of  the  Marine  painting  is  slowly  but  surely  rising,  the 
high  water  mark  now  being  $390.00. 

The  rummage  sale  netted  more  than  $135.00.  This  has  been 
added  to  the  Sick  Benefit  and  Relief  Fund.  We  could  have  sold 
more  clothing  than  we  had.  This  sale  is  an  annual  event.  Contribu- 
tions may  be  sent  at  any  time  to  Sprague  Home  marked  "For  the 
rummage  sale/' 

The  year  ended  with  $616.00  in  the  Sick  Benefit  and  Relief 
Fund.  The  dollar  that  has  been  added  to  the  Alumnae  dues  will  be 
applied  to  the  Sick  Benefit  and  Relief  Fund. 

The  Sinking  Fund  had  a  total  of  $1,060.00  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  work  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  $50.00  has  been  allowed  to  each  for  clerical  help. 

In  order  that  you  may  insure  receipt  of  your  copy  of  the 
revised  by-laws,  please  notify  the  secretary  of  any  change  of  address. 

Officers  elected  at  the  January  meeting  are  : 

President,  Beulah  Dalton,  2  years. 

Vice-President,  Mary  W.  Wilson,  1  year. 

Second  Vice-President,  Dorothy  Burgess,  2  vears. 

Treasurer,  Dorothy  Van  Gorp,  2  years. 

Alice  Spellman,  corresponding  secretary,  may  be  addressed 
either  at  Sprague  Home,  1750  West  Congress  Street,  or  6819  Lake- 
wood  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  week  of  December  28  was  one  of  festivities  at  the  Nurses' 
Home.  Each  class  and  the  Alumnae  and  Staff  took  the  role  of 
hostess  for  an  evening. 

The  Alumnae  and  Staff  entertained  Tuesday,  December  29. 
The  guests,  about  fifty  in  number,  enjoyed  an  evening  of  games — 
cards,  backgammon,  dominoes  and  checkers.  Miss  Aylward  served 
refreshments  of  pie,  cake  and  coffee. 

The  Florence  Nightingale  Concert  will  be  given  this  year  on 
May  14  at  The  Blackstone.  The  date  for  the  graduating  exercises 
has  been  set  for  the  28th  of  May. 
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The  Florence  Nightingale  Hospital,  which  has  been  serving 
Constantinople  for  the  last  decade,  asks  for  donations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  residence  for  its  student  nurses,  with  adequate 
endowment. 

The  Training  School  is  a  pioneer  in  public  hygiene  and  its 
graduates,  including  Turks,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks  and 
Russians,  are  superintendents  of  hospitals  and  directors  of  public 
health  work  throughout  the  Near  East. 

1906 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Miss  Carol  L.  Martin  is  again  able 
to  be  active  in  the  nursing  field  and  has  assumed  the  position  of 
Director  of  Nursing  Education  in  Nebraska. 

1908 
Gertrude  E.  Craig  Griffith,  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  informs  us  of  the  sudden  death 
of  her  husband  on  December  23,  1930. 

1911 

Avis  B.  Corlew  Zuppann,  of  Minneapolis,  writes  that  Emma 
Sater  is  a  senior  student  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Also  that 
she  heard  from  Bess  Rohrbuck  (1911)  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Glenwood  McDougall  last  November. 

1912 
Mildred  A.  Eldred  is  planning  to  take  an  extensive  course  in 
Physiotherapy  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

1917 
From  Fay  Rogers  Norris,  Tucson,  Arizona,  we  hear  the  sad 
news  of  Dr.  Norris'  death  last  May  and  of  her  intention  to  return  to 
her  profession. 

1919 
Bertha  B.  Bennett  is  now  situated  in  the  Health  Department 
at  Evanston,  Illinois,  also  connected  with  the  Social  Hygiene  Clinic 
and  two  day  nurseries. 

Helen  Creed  Hanchett  writes  from  Denver,  Colorado,  of  the 
recent  death  of  her  husband,  and  that  she  expects  to  return  to 
nursing. 

1921 
Martha  Mills  Hill  (for  several  years  in  the  Philippine  Islands), 
the  mother   of   three  healthy  boys,   keeps   busy  and   happy  and  is 
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enjoying  the  best  of  health.  She  takes  an  active  part  in  church  and 
hospital  activities  in  Iloilo,  besides  finding  time  for  tennis,  golf  and 
caring  for  her  garden  where  she  specializes  in  the  cultivation 
of  orchids. 

Florence  Rutherford,  wintering  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
finds  the  country  and  climate  very  agreeable. 

1925 
Martha  R.  Jenny,  connected  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
Chicago  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  will  soon  take  a  position  as 
Field  Advisory   Nurse  in  Wisconsin. 

1926 
Miss  Irene  Gustafsen  passed  away  at  her  home  in  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  December  26,  1930. 

1928  . 

Christine  Balmer  is  now  at  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Hazel  Minnick  is  doing  private  duty  in  Santa  Ana  and  Ana- 
heim, California,  and  was  very  happy  to  find  Anna  Ekdahl  (1922) 
school  nurse  in  Garden  Grove,  California. 

1929 
Miss  Anna  A.  Heilig  was  married  to  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Gasteyer, 
December  31,  1930,  at  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

1930 
Miss  Marcella  Rogness  has  been  appointed  resident  nurse  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion.  She  is  also  a  teacher  of 
home  nursing,  a  branch  of  the  Home  Economics  department  and 
acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women. 
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In  Memoriam 

MRS.    WILLIAM    COFFEEN 
January,  1914-June,  1930 

Mrs.  Coffeen's  activities  on  the  Women's  Board  were  not  lim- 
ited to  being  a  perfect  treasurer.  She  gave  so  freely  and  happily  of 
her  time  and  strength  that  every  officer  and  committee  chairman  and 
member  feels  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  in  her  death.  She  was 
a  beloved  and  understanding  friend  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
Board  as  they  commenced  to  shoulder  responsibilities.  She  was 
a  joy  to  every  patient  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  It  is  a 
treasured  privilege  of  her  friends  and  associates  on  the  Board  to 
pay  her  tribute. 

From  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Childs,  president  of  the  Board,  speak- 
ing at  the  October  meeting: 

Mrs.  Coffeen's  untimely  death  in  June  was  a  severe  loss  to  the 
Board.  She  had  done  most  faithful  and  efficient  work  for  many 
years  and  was  always  capable  and  willing  to  rise  to  any  emergency. 
I  had  always  admired  her  but  my  admiration  grew  the  longer  I 
worked  with  her.  She  had  such  a  level  head  and  in  her  quiet  and 
retiring  way  always  had  good  and  practical  suggestions  to  offer. 
When  the  Northern  Trust  took  over  her  books  they  said  they  had 
never  seen  a  set  more  accurately  or  beautifully  kept. 

From  Mrs.  David  W.  Graham,  honorary  president: 

The  office  of  treasurer  is  one  of  importance  and  prominence 
in  any  organization  and  in  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  it  is  particularly  so. 

The  activities  of  the  committees  for  the  raising  of  money  to 
meet  the  various  pledges  of  the  Board  result  each  year  in  a  con- 
siderable sum  which  has  meant  not  only  hard  work  for  the  commit- 
tees but  much  detail  for  the  treasurer,  often  annoying  and  often 
avoidable  if  there  was  more  understanding  and  a  little  more  thought- 
fulness  both  on  the  part  of  contributors  and  chairmen  of  these 
committees. 

The  importance  of  her  office,  our  dear  Mrs.  Coffeen  never 
failed  to  recognize  but  in  no  way  was  its  prominence  magnified 
unless  it  was  in  exceptionally  kept  records,  correct  beyond 
criticism. 

With  unfailing  courtesy  all  questions  received  careful  consider- 
ation, mistakes  were  condoned  with  a  smile  and  sins  of  commission 
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or   omission   were   pardoned    with    no   hint   of    the    extra    labor   to 
herself. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  have  officers  frankly  say  their  work 
is  a  pleasure  and  such  was  Mrs.  Cofleen's  attitude.  She  invariably 
said  she  loved  her  work  though  at  times  it  must  have  been  a  heavy 
burden.    We  miss  her  beyond  the  telling  and  reverence  her  memory. 

From  Mrs.  Perkins  B.  Bass,  Past  President 

HELEN    COFFEEN 
A  Personal  Tribute 

Someone  died — whose  dying  made  death  seem  different. 

She  left  us  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the  Woman's  Board. 
We  had  all  wished  each  other  goodbye  and  pleasant  vacation.  She 
said  nothing  about  it,  but  slipped  over  to  the  hospital  to  have  the 
doctors  patch  up  her  frail  body  to  enable  her  to  give  more  years 
of  service.  They  couldn't  do  it.  She  left  without  farewell.  It 
seemed  like  her  to  go  just  between  the  dark  and  the  daylight  with 
no  warning  or  mourning,  and  for  this  I  feel  glad  for  her. 

I  want  to  pay  this  tribute  to  her  for  all  that  she  was  to  me 
during  the  years  we  served  together  as  treasurer  and  president — 
[  getting  all  the  glory  and  she,  carrying  for  me,  so  much  of  the 
burden.  Each  year  in  January  as  we  went  up  to  our  Waterloo 
(meaning  our  meeting  for  appropriations  for  the  year),  when  our 
limitless  number  of  funds  had  to  be  budgeted,  she  had  them  at  her 
finger  tips,  encouraging  and  advising  just  how  far  we  could  afford 
to  venture  and  spoke  with  such  assurance  that  we  were  inspired 
with  the  vision  to  plan  more  and  more  what  our  Board  could  do 
to  relieve  the  burden  of  patients  in  the  wards  who  had  family 
troubles  at  home. 

To  build  up  these  families  to  meet  their  problems. 

To  give  special  care  to  those  who  could  not  themselves  pay 
for  the  personal  care  which  might,  during  their  critical  hours,  turn 
the  tide  of  life. 

To  occupy  the  hands,  divert  the  minds,  and  thereby  help  to 
cure  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  ill. 

All  of  these  things  she  helped  to  inspire  us  to  continue  to 
undertake  in  increasing  volume,  and  to  plan  for  getting  the  money 
to  do  them. 

I  owe  her  a  great  debt,  and  if  she  knew  it  then  "as  through  a 
glass  darkly,"  she  knows  it  now  clearly. 
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The  old  prophecy  comes  to  mind :  "Two  women  grinding  at 
the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken,  the  other  left." 

From  Mrs.  Clement  L.  Pollock: 

Mrs.  Coffeen  meant  so  much  to  the  entertainment  committee. 
We  were  always  sure  of  her  cheerful  help.  She  would  make  the 
long  trip  in  from  Hinsdale  and,  laughingly,  say  she  was  no  earthly 
good  when  she  got  here.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  the  committee  to 
have  her  with  us.  If,  for  any  reason,  she  could  not  come  in  to  an 
entertainment — in  a  day  or  two  we  would  have  a  note  carefully 
explaining  how  she  came  to  miss  being  with  us. 

From  Mrs.  Wilfred  Rowell: 

As  a  friend  and  neighbor,  Mrs.  Coffeen  filled  a  large  and 
lonely  place.  Kindliness,  hospitality  and  quiet  thoughtfulness 
seemed  to  characterize  all  that  she  did.  She  carried  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  her  beloved  garden  in  many  directions,  adding  an  unex- 
pected joy  to  neighborly  breakfast  tables  by  her  early  morning 
appearance  at  the  door  with  something  especially  choice. 

It  was  always  a  happy  sight  to  see  her  driving  by  in  her  car, 
filled  often  with  pet  dogs — her  own  or  those  of  her  many  relatives 
that  she  was  housing  in  time  of  need. 

Nieces  and  nephews  and  grand  nieces  and  nephews  flocked  to 
her,  finding  her  always  sympathetic  and  open-hearted  to  all  their 
interests  and  needs. 

The  love  that  she  showered  on  her  garden,  her  pets,  her 
friends  and  her  large  and  devoted  circle  of  relatives,  young  and 
old,  was  just  one  more  lovely  manifestation  of  the  largeness  of 
heart  that  was  so  constantly  shown  in  her  years  of  service  at  the 
hospital. 
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EDITORIAL 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  Dr.  Hildreth  M. 
Caldwell,  a  young  woman  giving  the  impression  of  vigorous  health 
and  exhaustless  energy,  told  a  thrilling  tale  of  a  Presbyterian 
hospital  over  which  she  presides  in  Kasganj  (kusgunge),  India.  It 
is  a  small  hospital,  lacking  space  and  modern  equipment,  yet  min- 
istering to  multitudes  in  ways  that  seem  to  them  nothing  short  of 
miraculous.  In  like  manner  other  hospitals  and  clinics  in  countless 
missionary  communities  are  obeying  the  Divine  command  to  heal  the 
sick,  cleanse  the  lepers  and  open  blind  eyes.  A  recent  magazine  told 
of  a  Christian  hospital  in  a  Mohammedan  country.  The  people  were 
amazed,  overjoyed,  by  the  healing  that  had  come  to  them  through 
its  beneficent  ministries,  particularly  by  the  restoration  of  the 
terribly  mangled  foot  of  one  patient. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  a  Mohammedan  priest  appeared, 


speaking  with  authority  and  commanding  the  people  to  forsake  the 
dangerous  institution. 

He  spoke  better  than  he  knew   when  he  said,   "This  hospital 
has  broken  the  foot  of  Mohammed !" 


Mrs.  Mentzer,  chairman  of  the  Delicacies  Committee,  wishes 
to  emphasize  her  request  at  the  June  meeting  that  all  members  of 
the  board  think  not  only  of  jellies  for  themselves  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  especially  and  generously  for  the  hospital.  Glasses  will 
be  distributed  on  request. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  HOURLY  NURSING 

The  Committee  held  an  all  day  meeting  at  the  Palmer  House 
on  May  26,  1931.  Dr.  Fishbein  was  the  after  luncheon  speaker 
and  perhaps  we  cannot  give  a  better  report  of  the  gathering  than 
to  quote  some  of  his  talk. 

"The  hourly  nursing  service,  now  available  in  Chicago,  is 
responsible  for  saving  hundreds  of  lives  and  conserving  health  that 
might  otherwise  be  frittered  away  for  lack  of  money  to  pay  for 
the  old-time  nurse  who  could  be  employed  only  by  the  day  or  week. 

"Thousands  of  patients  during  a  year  require  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  care  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  render  but  a 
trained  nurse.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a  patient  must 
have  a  nurse  night  and  day  during  such  a  period. 

"It  may  be  necessary  only  for  the  patient  to  be  put  into  a  hot 
pack,  to  have  bandages  and  dressings  changed  or  to  have  a  certain 
drug  administered  which  can  not  be  entrusted  to  the  average 
member  of  a  family.     In  such  cases  nurses  by  the  hour  are  a  boon. 

"The  hourly  nursing  service  seems  to  be  an  attempt,  through 
scientific  organization  and  planning,  to  distribute  the  services  of  a 
competent  person  in  such  a  way  that  all  of  the  time  shall  be  occupied 
in  specialistic  service  and  none  of  it  wasted  on  the  kind  of  work 
that  a  housemaid,  companion  or  a  member  of  the  family  may 
render." 

"Nursing  care,"  Dr.  Fishbein  said,  "is  as  of  much  importance  in 
many  diseases  as  the  remedies  prescribed  by  the  physician  in  charge." 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  1931 

Some  of  the  Challenges  and  Obligations  of  the  Nursing  Profession 

Adda  Eldridge,  R.  N. 

''An  artisan  who  is  only  an  artisan,  a  doctor  who  is  only  a 
physician,  a  school  teacher  who  is  only  a  school  master"— and 
let  me  interpolate  a  nurse  who  is  only  a  nurse — "does  not  last.  He 
breaks  down  in  an  emergency.  He  is  a  temporary  asset  who  becomes 
a  liability.  So  the  man  must  be  trained  while  the  artisan  is  being 
trained.  The  man  must  be  educated  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
preparing  for  his  profession.  In  other  words,  liberal  education  is 
not  to  be  limited  to  schools  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  but  the 
technical  and  professional  schools  must  likewise  educate  liberally." 

This  quotation  is  from  Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  of 
New  York  University.  Let  me  say  frankly  that  what  I  am  giving 
to  you  at  the  moment  is  not  mine  only,  but  either  direct  quotations 
or  reflex  thoughts  from  four  writers  whose  papers  I  have  recently 
read.  These  four  writers  are  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  Dr.  Richard  Cabot, 
Gladys  Sellew  and  Julia  Stimson. 

The  challenge  and  obligations  of  modern  nursing,  what  do 
they  offer?  How  can  we  state  them?  We  have  had  the  Grading 
Committee's  studies  and  are  asked,  "What  shall  we  do  with  them, 
now  that  we  have  them  ?" 

You  young  women  being  graduated  today  will  be  a  part  of 
this  group  who  will  either  decide  or  help  to'  carry  out  the  plans. 
Can  you  meet  the  challenge,  have  you  been  educating  the  woman 
as  well  as  the  nurse  during  these  three  years,  so  that  you  are  ready 
for  this  work? 

What  Dr.  Brown  has  stated  as  the  fate  of  those  who  go  through 
any  training  without  this  inward  spiritual  and  cultural  growth 
applies  equally  well  to  nursing. 

In  The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  for  February,  Gladys 
Sellew  puts  her  finger  on  the  weakest  spot  in  nursing  education  at 
present,  and  explains  why  good  students  sometimes  become  poor 
nurses ;  in  other  words,  why  good  material  does  not  always  render 
a  good  product  in  nursing.  We  speak  often  in  phrases,  not  analyz- 
ing them  for  accuracy,  and  Miss  Sellew  has  pointed  out  one  of  these 
phrases.  She  says,  "Nursing  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  apprentice 
system,  but  in  the  apprentice  system  was  implied  a  master  for  every 
few  students.  The  apprentice  worked  with  his  master,  sharing  his 
hopes  and  plans,  as  well  as  acquiring  manual  dexterity." 


Miss  Sellew  comments  that  nursing  fails  to  measure  up  to 
this  ideal  because  the  graduates  in  hospital  service  are  too  few  for 
such  sharing.  The  graduates  really  issue  orders  and  the  students 
carry  them  out  with  no  creative  thinking,  but  with  obedience  to 
rules. 

I  am  sure  you  sometimes  have  felt  the  truth  of  the  following: 
"Every  time  the  student  goes  to  class,  the  conflict  arises  between 
the  evident  fact  that  the  patient  needs  her  immediate  service  and 
the  equally  evident  fact  that,  if  she  is  to  give  the  best  type  of 
nursing  care,  she  must  go  to  class."  The  mental  effect  of  this 
conflict  ruins  more  students  than  any  other  single  factor,  is  the 
conclusion  at  which  Miss  Sellew  arrives,  and  she  goes  on  to  show 
that  if  we  had  encouraged  creative  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
student  the  danger  might  not  have  been  so  great. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  your  attention.  It  forms  one  of 
the  challenges  to  you  who  are  going  out  into  the  higher  positions 
in  nursing  where  you  will  educate  other  nurses  and  the  public. 

The  educated  woman  makes  the  position  one  of  honor  and 
responsibility  by  what  she  puts  into  it  of  herself,  her  ideals  and 
her  enthusiasm. 

A  nurse  is  ruined  by  this  conflict,  only  if  she  is  content  to  be 
merely  a  nurse  and  has  not  been  educated  to  find  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  these  apparent  contradictions. 

Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  and  Mary  Dodd  Giles  have,  in  the  preface  of 
their  valuable  book,  "Surgical  Nursing,"  brought  out  very  clearly 
certain  fundamental  truths  regarding  the  relationship  of  medicine 
and  nursing  which  I  emphasized  in  the  paper  that  I  read  last  year 
before  the  League  of  Nursing  Education. 

This  preface  says,  "A  book  should  be  a  confession  of  faith. 
If  there  is  no  faith,  there  should  be  no  book.  Our  faith  lies  in  the 
view  that  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  practice  of  nursing  are, 
on  any  reasonable  analysis,  portions  of  that  great  effort  at  human 
betterment  to  which  we  may  vaguely  refer  as  Health  Service. 
Looked  at  in  this  way  it  follows  that  if  the  practice  of  nursing  and 
the  practice  of  medicine  fail  to  adjust  themselves  nicely  to  the 
developments  of  the  other,  they  will  fail  to  exert  their  greatest  effect 
towards  the  desired  results."  Here  is  another  challenge.  Think  this 
over  carefully;  does  it  not  mean  that  you  must  so  adjust  yourselves 
in  nursing  that  the  medical  profession  will  not  look  upon  you  as 
interlopers  desirous  of  practicing  medicine,  but  that  they  will  see 
with  Dr.  Cabot,  that  it  would  be  gravely  difficult  to  state  where 
the  practice  of  medicine  ends  and  where  the  profession  of  nursing 


begins,  and  it  will  be  your  part  to  use  such  tact  and  diplomacy  that 
you  can  move  that  line  forward  or  backwards  as  the  occasion 
demands  and  the  particular  doctor  desires. 

It  is  somewhat  like  a  dance  where  the  dancers  are  so  closely 
attuned  that  what  the  star  wishes  the  partner  can  anticipate,  so 
there  is  no  loss  of  rhythm  or  time,  and  the  dancers  move  as  one. 
Probably  some  of  you  heard  that  most  inspiring  lecture  given  by 
Dr.  Richard  Cabot  before  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  in 
September,  1930,  entitled  "What's  Worth  While  in  Nursing."  You 
will  also  find  this  in  the  Journal  of  Nursing  for  March,  1931. 
Every  sub-heading  is  a  challenge  to  anyone  hearing  it  or  reading  it. 
We  can  only  speak  briefly  of  these  sub-headings  and  refer  you  to 
the  article. 

1.  An  Unmeasured  Service  Is  a  Democratic  Service 

2.  You  Are  Teachers 

3.  You  Are  Interpreters  of  Illness 

4.  You  Are  Students  of  Human  Nature 

5.  Nurses  Are  Expected  to  Be  Superhuman 

6.  Avoid  the  Illusion  of  Routine 

7.  Nursing  Teaches  Tolerance 

8.  Avoid  a  One-Sided  Mental  Diet 

9.  Find  Opportunities  for  Giving  Your  Individual  Best 

10.  Realize  the  Healing  Power  of  Nature 

11.  Learn  as  You  Work 

One  need  hardly  specify,  but  we  will  touch  on  some  of  these 
sub-headings. 

Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  like  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  says  he  can  draw  no 
line  between  medicine  and  nursing.  He  avers  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  what  we  are  expected  to  do.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  quality  of  service  which  we  give  is  a  quality  which  can  not  be 
paid  for.  He  says,  "Can  you  pay  for  the  saving  of  a  life?"  But 
he  warns  us  we  are  also  paid  for  our  mistakes,  in  other  words,  he 
says,  "You  do  as  much  as  the  occasion  seems  to  need,"  and  he  asks 
us,  "Do  we  ever  grow  careless,  some  of  us,  and  give  as  little  as 
we  can  get  by  with?" 

What  is  a  "Democratic  Service?"  It  is  service  to  anyone  who 
needs  it.  I  feel  that  no  nurse  of  today  fails  to  have  it  impressed 
upon  her  that  she  is  a  teacher  and  that  she  measures  her  value  not 
only  in  terms  of  service  rendered,  but  asks  herself  and  records  (in 
her  case  studies)  what  she  has  taught  her  patient. 

"Interpreters  of  Illness,"  teaching  others  to  help  themselves; 
interpreting  nursing,  but  in  your  work  forgetting  old  wives'  tales  ; 


so  helping  people  to  see  that  illness  is  not  punishment,  nor  retribu- 
tive justice,  but  the  result  of  broken  natural  laws,  even  though 
broken  unconsciously. 

"Students  of  Human  Nature,"  that  loving  enthusiasm  which 
makes  us  most  interested  in  the  irritable,  dissatisfied,  unreasonable, 
unpleasant  patient,  and  inspires  us  to  an  effort  to  understand.  Dr. 
Cabot  suggests,  that  in  his  experience,  people  can  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  whom  we  like  and  those  whom  "we  cannot  manage 
to  know"  which  would  certainly  relieve  us  of  many  wrong  impres- 
sions of  patients,  friends  and  other  nurses.  We  dislike  what  we 
don't  understand,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  challenge! 

"Nurses  Are  Expected  to  Be  Superhuman,"  a  summons  to 
endurance,  to  patience  and  to  "stick  to  the  ship."  There  are  two 
challenges  here.  One  of  them  is  obvious  in  the  advice,  "Do  not 
take  a  position  and  resign  it  the  first  time  things  go  wrong."  You 
can  not  do  anything  with  a  School  of  Nursing  in  less  than  five  years 
and  not  much  more  in  a  public  health  position,  and  every  time  you 
give  up,  you  have  lost  ground,  you  are  admitting  failure,  you  are 
losing  a  certain  amount  of  faith  in  yourself.  These  are  things  in 
which  the  nurse  of  the  past  excelled — courage,  determination  and 
willingness  to  tackle  the  impossible ;  however,  there  is  another  side 
to  this  challenge,  and  that  is  that  sometimes  to  give  up  a  good  posi- 
tion for  a  principle  may  take  more  courage  than  to  stick  where  you 
are  comfortable  without  thought  of  principles. 

"Find  Opportunities  for  Giving  Your  Individual  Best."  Dr. 
Cabot  says  that  he  believes  the  Lord  made  each  one  of  us  to  do 
something  better  than  anyone  else,  and  he  adjures  us  to  find  out 
what  it  is,  and  to  find  it  within  our  profession.  This  in  indeed  a 
wonderful  lecture  of  Dr.  Cabot's.  It  is  like  a  triumphant  march 
which  inspires  us  just  as  that  wonderful  hymn,  "The  Son  of  God 
Goes  Forth  to  War"  inspires  those  who  sing  that  refrain  with  its 
challenge.  "Who  Follow  in  His  Train?" 

Major  Stimson's  article  on  "Weak  Batteries"  is  a  challenge 
all  the  way  through,  the  part  we  as  individuals  take  in  our  pro- 
fession and  what  it  is  worth  to  us.  I  know  nothing  about  batteries, 
radios  or  cars,  but  I  have  known  that  professional  challenge,  given 
by  such  women  as  your  own  Miss  McMillan,  which  first  rang  in 
my  ears  years  ago,  here  in  Illinois,  inspiring  me  to  do  my  bit.  This 
same  challenge  is  ringing  still  in  the  nurse's  ears  as  she  reads  all 
the  bewildering  facts  brought  out  by  the  Grading  Committee's 
Reports  and  thinks  of  the  failures  and  needs  in  nursing  education. 
These  are  calls  to   all  who  have  any  part  in  or   connection  with 
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Schools  of  Nursing.  They  are  even  more  than  a  challenge,  they  are 
professional  obligations  which  all  unknowingly  you  each  assumed 
when  you  entered  the  Presbyterian  School  of  Nursing  three  years 
ago  and  which  you  are  now  prepared  to  assume  as  full-fledged 
members  of  the  nursing  profession. 

You  will  see  what  a  tool  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing 
really  is.  See  how  I  am  using  it  today.  Study  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Distribution  of  Nursing  Service,  one  of  the  first 
outgrowths  of  the  Grading  Committee's  Reports,  called,  "Nurses, 
Patients,  and  Pocketbooks."  The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  is 
the  property  of  the  profession,  owned  by  The  American  Nurses' 
Association.  No  nurse  who  fails  to  read  it  can  be  a  forceful  mem- 
ber of  her  profession,  Some  of  you  will  contribute  to  it.  One  of 
your  own  graduates  is  the  assistant  editor  of  it.  To  those  who  do 
not  use  it,  Major  Stimpson  suggests,  "They  have  weak  batteries," 
and  she  touches  on  many  of  the  things  in  our  own  profession  which 
should  be  our  individual  concern,  but  which  we  leave  to  the  other 
person,  that  mythical  "George"  who  typifies  somebody  else.  Perhaps 
you  are  dreading  the  closing  of  your  school  life,  the  cutting  loose 
from  those  ties  which  have  held  you  for  the  past  three  years,  but 
if  you  accept  the  challenges,  meet  your  obligations,  you  will  find 
yourself  not  alone,  but  one  of  the  group  of  members  of  The  Amer- 
ican Nurses'  Association.  We  are  now  campaigning  to  increase 
the  association's  membership  to  100,000  by  1932.  Seek  what  you 
can  do  to  help  the  cause  of  nursing.  Accept  the  challenges,  assume 
the  obligations,  and  those  of  us  who  are  beginning  to  see  the  end 
of  the  journey,  who  have  kept  our  faith  in  nurses  and  nursing,  can 
hand  over  to  you  the  profession  with  its  future  claims  and  its 
growing  demands  without  fear,  and  with  a  confidence  which  is  born 
of  knowledge  that,  Nursing,  as  a  profession,  with  all  its  calls  and 
duties,  is  the  challenge  you  are  accepting  today.  I  have  read  that 
"Everyone  who  has  had  his  name  written  into  history  has  been  a 
person  who  had  a  purpose  in  life  and  the  determination  to  stick  to 
it."     Nursing  and  its  betterment  is  your  purpose. 

Let  me  end  this  talk  with  congratulations  and  best  wishes, 
referring  once  again  to  the  education  of  the  woman.  Remember 
that  inner  self  which  needs  spiritual  sustenance,  that  woman  who 
needs  artistic  as  well  as  physical  food,  and  remember  the  advice  of 
the  prophet,  "If  you  of  fortune  be  bereft,  and  in  your  store  there 
be  but  left,  two  loaves,  sell  one,  buy  hyacinths  to  feed  thy  soul." 


LIFE-GIVING    CONVICTIONS 

Address  Given  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  28,  1929 

By  Ozora  S.  Davis 
Retiring  Moderator  of  the  National  Council 

''Life-Giving  Convictions"  was  chosen  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee as  the  watchword  for  the  twenty-third  regular  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  privilege  was  given  me  by  them  to  speak  on  this 
subject  at  the  present  session  of  the  Council.  This  choice  of  this 
watchword  emerged  out  of  a  definite  attempt  to  interpret  the  con- 
temporary situation  confronting  all  religious  bodies  in  a  time  when 
we  are  seeking  to  find  new  certainties  and  paths  in  a  bewildering 
and  fascinating  world.  Every  creed,  every  program,  every  authority 
is  challenged  today  as  never  before.  To  hold  steady,  keeping  our 
poise,  preserving  our  past  in  so  far  as  it  has  worth,  facing  our  future 
in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  "growing  light"  of  John  Robinson,  is 
the  imperial  duty  of  our  churches  just  now.  To  publish  new  creeds, 
to  launch  new  programs  is  not  enough ;  to  hesitate  or  compromise 
is  craven.  Our  generation  is  asking  us  to  prove  our  convictions  in 
the  terms  of  actual  experience.  We  never  really  believe  anything 
until  we  build  our  lives  upon  it.  Faith  passes  through  actual  experi- 
ence into  certainty.  Undergirding  all  our  thinking  and  sanctioning 
all  our  practical  endeavors  must  be  those  assurances  which  we  have 
reached  and  confirmed,  not  by  speculation,  but  in  the  actual  grip 
with  life  in  all  its  grim  intensity,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  solitude  and 
in  closest  contact  with  our  comrades,  in  the  actual  engagements  of 
life.  It  was  in  this  contemporary  situation,  fully  faced  and  fearlessly 
interpreted,  that  we  were  seeking  to  discover  and  define  the  abiding 
convictions  which  would  "work"  in  the  varied  and  difficult  programs 
of  our  churches  in  the  world  today. 

Facing  Ultimate  Meanings 

To  a  discussion  of  these  convictions  I  had  looked  forward. 
Then  suddenly  my  world  was  changed,  with  tragic  and  shattering 
swiftness.  Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  have  been  so  sudden.  For  many 
months  the  danger  signals  had  been  thrown  across  my  track;  but 
the  momentum  of  life  was  great,  the  urgency  and  charm  of  my 
work  were  upon  me  like  a  spell,  and  I  dismissed  the  warnings  as 
not  meant  for  me.  To  be  halted  in  mid-career,  just  at  the  moment 
when  life  was  fullest  and  all  the  dreams  seemed  about  to  come  true; 
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to  look  swiftly  and  clearly  into  the  face  of  pain;  to  front  the  prog- 
nosis of  deadly  disease;  to  have  the  whole  house  of  life  tumble  in 
an  hour  into  what  might  seem  ghastly  ruin — this  is  to  face  the  ulti- 
mate meanings  of  human  life  and  the  verities  of  the  Christian  faith. 
This  is  what  came  to  me  not  many  weeks  ago.  In  such  a  situation, 
if  anywhere,  will  living  convictions  be  defined;  the  anchors  of  faith 
can  surely  be  forged  in  the  white  heat  of  suffering  and  by  the 
blows  of  pain. 

And  so  I  am  now  daring  to  change  my  approach  to  this  great 
subject.  At  the  risk  of  the  apparent  projection  of  my  own  experi- 
ence into  a  public  occasion,  I  am  about  to  throw  down  all  the  barriers 
of  reserve  and  without  apology,  humbly,  diffidently,  yet  courageously, 
I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  the  Council  what  living  convictions  I  have 
won  as  I  have  been  far  out  on  the  margins  of  mortal  life  where  the 
boundaries  of  the  eternal  were  waving  and  tenuous.  I,  too,  am 
going  to  endeavor  to  say  what  I  felt  and  knew  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  For  life  never  can  be  the  same  to  me  again,  how- 
ever long  or  short  the  span  of  my  mortal  days  may  be.  I  have  the 
burden  of  a  testimony  resting  upon  my  assured  soul  and  I  must 
give  it,  asking  for  your  faith  in  me  that  I  do  not  speak  these  words 
except  in  a  chastened,  grateful  and  confident  spirit. 

The  Conviction  of  God's  Reality 

Now  I  know  that  this  is  a  spiritual  universe  and  that  the  Father 
God  with  whom  Jesus  lived  is  the  supreme  reality  in  it.  I  am  no 
nearer  a  definition  of  God  than  I  was  when  the  year  began ;  but  I 
know  that  certain  facts  are  true  because  I  have  tried  them  and 
found  them  valid.  "Our  Father"  means  such  a  sustaining  reality 
as  can  bear  one  through  the  deepest  waters.  "Father,  into  thy  hands 
I  commit  my  spirit" — I  understand  the  confidence  and  peace  with 
which  a  man  may  say  this.  "In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being" — this  is  not  a  vivid  sentence  caught  from  the  plea  of  a 
herald  of  Christ  in  the  center  of  the  world's  culture ;  it  is  the  solid 
fact,  the  absolute  dependable  truth  of  the  operating  room  and  the 
bed  where  pain  is  so  near  and  constant  that  every  breath  is  a  form 
of  anguish.  God,  the  Father  God,  who  loves  me  and  helps  me,  in 
whom  I  rest  and  conquer,  this  is  the  reality  of  the  universe.  When 
I  knew  that  a  few  deep  breaths  would  mercifully  free  me  from 
conscious  pain,  I  said  to  myself,  as  clearly  and  confidently  as  I  would 
have  repeated  an  axiom,  "Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms." 
And  they  were  there;  I  say  that  they  were  there.  It  was  not  the 
result  of  anesthetic  or  morphine;  it  was  not  hallucination  or  self- 
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deception.  I  lost  consciousness  in  the  presence  of  strengthening 
radiances ;  I  came  back  in  the  assurance  of  supports,  steadier  and 
surer  than  all  those  blessed  and  beautiful  ministries  by  which  the 
modern  hospital  has  learned  to  surround  and  ameliorate  human  pain. 
I  cast  myself  into  the  arms  of  the  Father  about  whom  I  had  learned 
from  Jesus ;  and  he  was  with  me,  until  my  little  boat  floated  in  the 
sea  of  his  goodness,  and  my  spirit  winged  itself  through  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  love.  I  never  can  doubt  this  for  a  moment.  The  final 
reality  is  not  electrical  charges  or  forces  that  can  be  computed  by 
mathematical  formulas.  The  ultimate  that  we  may  know  is  spirit,  it 
is  God,  it  is  the  universe  itself,  which  is  alive  and  knows  and  loves. 
So  all  my  life  is  a  spiritual  quest  in  union  with  the  Father  God. 

The  Conviction  of  a  Present  Christ 

Now  I  come  to  a  second  living  conviction  which  has  become  my 
possession.  I  am  reporting  as  clearly  as  I  can  and  am  not  attempting 
to  rationalize  at  all;  but  the  reality  of  a  living,  present  Christ  I  do 
surely  know.  For  some  years,  as  I  have  read  the  literature  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  I  have  been  more  and  more  confident  that  the  truth 
of  the  living  Christ,  the  consciousness  of  the  Presence,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  union  with  an  unseen  but  real  Master,  is  the  supremely 
important  and  blessed  experience  possible  to  the  Christian. 

The  record  of  this  is  continuous,  and  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
promises  which  Jesus  made  to  his  friends.  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway."  "Where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  "I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  perfected  into  one,  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou 
didst  send  me."  These  promises  were  realized  in  the  experience  of 
Paul.  "It  is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  The  use 
of  the  phrase  "in  Christ"  in  the  letters  of  Paul  confirms  this  testi- 
mony. The  unbroken  witness  runs  through  the  whole  history  of 
the  Christian  people. 

It  seems  to  me  now  more  than  mere  coincidence  that  among 
the  last  books  which  I  read  before  going  to  the  hospital  were:  E. 
Stanley  Jones,  Christ  of  the  Indian  Road;  Robert  Norwood,  The 
Steep  Ascent ;  Sundar  Singh,  With  and  Without  Christ.  I  can  take 
only  a  moment  to  refer  to  the  significant  and  common  factors  in 
these  three  volumes. 

Stanley  Jones  relates  his  experience  in  the  early  part  of  his 
book.  He  was  broken  in  health  and  his  future  was  involved  in 
darkness.  In  this  crisis,  at  Lucknow,  there  came  to  him  what  he 
describes  as  the  Touch  of  Christ.     It  was  contact  with  a  new  Life, 
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which  transformed  him,  and  which,  he  repeatedly  affirmed  just  be- 
fore his  recent  return  to  India,  never  has  left  him.     He  says : 

"I  suppose  that  this  experience  can  be  picked  to  pieces  psycho- 
logically and  explained.  It  does  not  matter.  Life  is  bigger  than 
processes  and  overflows  them.     Christ  to  me  had  become  Life." 

Robert  Norwood  is  the  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  A  volume  of  noontide  Lenten  meditations, 
recently  published,  gives  a  report  of  his  experience.  It  was  on  the 
day  of  his  first  Communion,  which  he  had  accepted  with  awe  and 
fear. 

"After  the  service,  still  fearful  and  trembling,  I  went  along  a 
woodland  path  and  came  to  where  a  few  Mayflowers  were  growing. 
There  was  the  song  of  birds.  There  was  a  bit  of  blue  sky.  My 
heart  was  filled  with  ecstasy.  I  was  meeting  Jesus — meeting  him  in 
the  song  of  birds,  in  the  smell  and  color  and  delicacy  of  the  May- 
flowers. I  was  meeting  my  Master  among  the  trees  where  he  used 
to  love  to  meditate.  I  was  not  afraid.  I  was  at  ease.  I  talked  with 
him.  I  saw  him.  From  that  moment  to  this  there  has  never  been 
any  fear  in  my  heart  about  the  Master." 

This  experience  is  often  referred  to  by  the  writer.  It  is  con- 
trasted with  the  deadening  character  of  formal  instruction  in  the- 
ology. It  is  central  and  normative  in  all  the  thought  and  life  of 
this  New  York  minister. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  life  of  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh, 
often  described  as  the  most  influential  Christian  in  India,  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  title  of  his  last  book,  With  and  Without  Christ. 
The  proposition  discussed  in  these  chapters  is :  "Real  Christians  are 
not  only  with  Christ,  but  they  live  in  him  and  he  lives  in  them ;  and 
because  he  lives  forever,  they  also  will  live  forever  with  him,  who 
through  death  has  conquered  death."  This  statement  is  founded  on 
his  own  experience,  which  has  been  reported  many  times,  and  which 
he  tells  again  in  this  book.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that,  unless 
he  could  find  rest  and  peace  for  his  soul,  he  would  end  his  miserable 
life.  He  was  praying  and  waiting  at  about  half  past  four  in  the 
morning.  Then  a  crescent  light  appeared  in  his  room,  which  rounded 
to  a  globe,  in  the  midst  of  which  appeared  a  figure  which  he  identi- 
fied as  Jesus.     He  says  : 

"To  all  eternity  I  shall  never  forget  his  glorious  and  loving  face, 
nor  the  few  words  which  he  spoke,  'Why  do  you  persecute  me? 
See,  I  have  died  on  the  Cross  for  you  and  for  the  whole  world.' 
These  words  were  burned  into  my  heart  as  by  lightning,  and  I  fell 
on  the  ground  before  him.     My  heart  was  filled  with  inexpressible 
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joy  and  peace,  and  my  whole  life  was  entirely  changed.  Then  the  old 
Sundar  Singh  died  and  a  new  Sundar  Singh,  to  serve  the  Living 
Christ,  was  born." 

Personal  Awareness  of  Jesus 

On  the  background  of  these  three  contemporary  reports,  not  of 
doctrines  or  theories  about  Jesus,  but  of  actual  experiences  of  the 
living  Christ,  I  am  now  venturing  to  give  you  the  new  conviction, 
crystal  clear  in  my  consciousness,  which  I  never  can  lose,  which  has 
come  to  me  out  of  the  discipline  of  mental  and  physical  suffering. 
I  shrink  from  doing  this  for  two  reasons :  the  consciousness  that  I 
cannot  adequately  set  it  forth ;  and  the  fear  lest  I  may  seem  to  claim 
too  great  a  privilege.  I  have  seen  no  vision  of  a  face  or  form  that 
assumed  physical  outline.  The  voices  to  which  I  have  listened  may 
be  explained  as  only  the  utterances  of  my  own  memory  of  the  words 
of  Jesus ;  but  there  was  vast  difference  between  what  I  heard  from 
him  and  the  harsh  calls  of  the  annunciators  in  the  hospital  corridors, 
summoning  the  doctors.  I  never  can  be  persuaded  that  it  was  mere 
memory.  I  have  experienced  an  awareness  of  Christ,  a  certainty  of 
his  presence  beside  and  within  me,  a  conviction  that  the  age-old 
"mystic  union"  is  true  and  possible  today,  to  which  I  must  give 
testimony,  so  long  as  my  life  on  earth  endures. 

This  is  the  form  in  which  the  experience  came  to  me :  Called 
upon  suddenly  to  look  squarely  into  the  face  of  permanently  crippled 
powers  and  the  surrender  of  the  work  to  which  I  had  given  myself 
for  twenty  years,  I  was  upheld  and  sustained  and  "saved"  by  my 
consciousness  that  Christ  was  intimately  with  me,  giving  me  strength. 
Barring  one  brief  moment,  I  never  lost  my  self-control,  never  felt 
rebellion,  never  failed  to  conquer  the  grim  tragedy  of  my  lot  in  the 
strength  that  I  knew  came  radiantly,  ceaselessly,  savingly  from  Christ. 
Once  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  of  doubt  and  now  I  know  why 
Jesus  cried,  "Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  It  was  the  blackest 
moment  of  my  life;  and  it  passed  in  a  moment,  as  I  felt  myself 
upborne  and  made  superior  to  the  hideous  doubt  by  the  strength  and 
love  of  Christ.  This  instant's  experience  of  the  dark  night  of  the 
soul — and  such  darkness  is  more  awful  than  any  earthly  midnight 
torn  by  lightning  and  drenched  by  rain — never  has  returned;  and  I 
think  it  never  will. 

After  the  Dark  Night,  Joy! 

Instead,  courage,  confidence,  strength,  joy,  peace!  And  this  is 
the   way   Christ  kept  his   promises   in   my  experience   of   shattered 
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human  plans  and  physical  suffering.  I  heard  his  words,  with  the 
clearness  of  bugles  in  the  morning,  with  such  confidence  as  I  put  in 
my  father's  assurance  the  day  he  taught  me  my  first  lesson  in  swim- 
ming in  a  chill  Vermont  river,  with  a  new  certainty  that  is  burned 
forever  into  my  soul — I  heard  the  promises  of  Jesus,  I  say,  spoken 
to  me  in  a  hospital  room.  I  may  read  again  what  I  have  read  before, 
that  we  have  no  proof  that  Jesus  ever  spoke  the  words  reported  in 
the  Gospels ;  but  he  has  said  them  to  me  and  he  has  confirmed  them 
to  me  and  I  know  this  and  I  affirm  it  to  you. 

I  heard  him  say,  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled."  Oh,  it  was 
finer  and  sweeter  and  more  exquisite  than  the  flute  notes  of  the 
thrushes  around  my  New  Hampshire  cabin  on  a  June  morning.  And, 
because  of  his  promise,  my  heart  was  not  troubled.  I  have  not  had 
one  moment  of  fear.  I  heard  the  report  of  the  surgeon  without  one 
instant  of  panic,  for  I  insisted  that  I  should  know  all  the  truth.  My 
Master  and  Lord  told  me  not  to  fear.  I  did  not  and  I  do  not.  Christ, 
living  and  loving,  made  it  possible. 

I  heard  him  say,  "Peace  I  leave  with  you."  This  was  something 
more  than  memory  sounding  a  sweet  sentence  down  the  corridors 
of  the  past  for  my  comfort.  I  know  that  we  have  more  senses  than 
the  physical.  I  was  not  saying  over  words  for  my  consolation.  Christ 
was  speaking.  And  peace,  such  peace  as  the  world  cannot  give,  the 
peace  that  passeth  understanding,  became  mine,  as  the  gift  of  Jesus. 
Perhaps  the  tides  of  this  Christ-given  benediction  may  ebb  and  flow ; 
but  I  know  that  I  never  shall  lose  it  wholly.  Like  a  man  who  has 
looked  up  at  great  mountains,  there  will  always  be  a  new  lift  and 
glory  about  whatever  low  levels  on  which  I  may  temporarily  dwell. 
The  little  fretting  experiences  are  all  fused  in  a  great  glory  of 
calmness  and  composure. 

I  heard  him  say,  "That  my  joy  may  be  in  you,  and  that  your 
joy  may  be  made  full."  No  music  like  that  have  I  ever  heard 
before.  The  song  of  a  child  playing  with  the  fairies  among  the 
flickering  shadows  of  white  birch  trees  in  summer ;  the  songs  of 
village  dancers,  garlanded  and  rejoicing,  accompanied  by  violins  and 
horns ;  the  exalted  praise  of  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony — all  these  but  faintly  express  the  meaning  of  this  promise 
of  Jesus  as  it  came  to  me.  Now  I  know  what  George  Matheson 
meant  by  his  great  line, 

O   joy,   that   seekest   me   through   pain. 

The  living  Christ  is  the  giver  of  that  joy;  and  when  it  comes  it  is 
beyond  price  in  value  and  beautiful  beyond  words  to  describe. 
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The  Promise  of  Life 

I  heard  him  say,  ' 'Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  The 
meaning  of  this  promise  never  had  been  revealed  to  me  before.  Now 
I  was  confronting  the  supreme  experiences  of  a  human  life;  thus 
the  words  took  on  new  meaning.  My  Lord  and  Savior  was  living, 
although  his  physical  body  had  been  laid  aside ;  therefore  I,  too, 
could  not  cease  living,  whatever  might  come  to  pass  in  my  mortal 
body.  In  the  church  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  where  my  ministry  began 
in  1896,  the  chorister  occasionally  sang  a  solo,  the  words  and  music 
of  which  came  back  to  me  in  benediction: 

If  my  immortal  Savior  lives 

Then  my  immortal  life  is  sure. 
His  word  a  firm   foundation  gives ; 

There  I  may  dwell  and  be  secure. 

And  so  I  knew  beyond  a  doubt ;  death  cannot  stop  me.  Within 
the  past  few  years  I  have  thought  earnestly  concerning  the  survival 
of  the  individual  after  death.  Many  of  the  problems  involved  may 
come  back  to>  me  again ;  but  there  in  the  hospital,  in  the  hours  of 
waiting  before  the  surgeons  could  do  their  marvelous  work,  and  in 
the  long  hours  of  recovery  thereafter,  these  intellectual  problems 
never  came  into  the  field  of  my  thinking.  There  were  no  specu- 
lative questions ;  there  were  no  doubts  I  knew  that  I  should 
go  on ;  that  my  spirit  was  not  a  bubble  breaking  on  the  crest  of  a 
wave  in  midocean ;  that  I  would  still  be  I,  as  I  have  been  through 
all  the  renewals  and  changes  of  my  body  and  mind  and  spirit  during 
the  sixty-two  years  of  my  life  on  earth. 

The  Promise  of  Jesus 

The  promise  of  Jesus  was  plain  and  reasonable  and  utterly  trust- 
worthy. Many  a  great  line  from  Browning  reinforced  this  promise 
of  Jesus.  The  confidence  of  the  victor  Christians  of  the  past  came 
ringing  through  my  mind.  It  was  the  sure  promise  of  Christ,  how- 
ever, on  which  I  have  built  the  house  of  my  immovable  faith. 
Now  I  look  forward  to  the  episode  of  physical  death  as  a  glorious 
adventure.  I  have  no  more  fear  of  meeting  it  than  I  could  have 
had  in  the  old  college  days  when  I  went  home  to  my  father's  house 
and  the  room  prepared  for  me  by  my  mother's  love.  I  have  even 
anticipated  what  I  yearn  to  do  in  the  Father's  vast  house  of 
being.     Now  I  know  what  Paul  meant  when  he  said  that  Christ 
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breaks  the  bonds  of  those  in  slavery  through  their  fear  of  death. 
Thus  he  brought  me  the  living  conviction  of  the  reality  and  power 
of  the  life  immortal. 

Much  more  I  could  say  concerning  this  experience  of  the 
living  Christ;  many  years  will  not  be  enough  to  vivify  and  order  it 
all  in  my  mind  and  heart.  It  is  there,  lodged  immovably  at  the 
center  of  my  firmest  faith;  and  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  utter 
it,  in  poor  words,  indeed,  but  with  a  conviction  which  is  the  very 
expression  of  my  central  self. 

Life  Values  Seen  Anew 

In  such  an  experience  as  has  come  to  me,  the  values  of  life 
swing  into  new  clarity  and  relationship.  All  my  life  has  been 
engaged  in  external  activities.  Especially  have  the  last  five  years 
been  crowded  with  action.  It  has  been  worth  while;  I  do  not  dis- 
parage it;  but  life  is  something  far  more  than  the  carrying  out  of 
programs  and  the  successful  achievement  of  projects.  The  whole 
meaning  of  a  human  life  is  summed  up  in  loving,  in  being  kind,  in 
helping,  in  being  comfortable  to  live  with.  The  New  Testament 
took  the  word  "love"  out  of  its  common  usage,  where  it  had  been 
touched  with  ignoble  meanings,  and  lifted  it  into  the  crystal  clear- 
ness and  the  radiant  light  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  "This  is  my  com- 
mandment, that  ye  love  one  another,  even  as  I  have  loved  you." 
The  great  conviction  that  I  have  won  out  of  pain  is  that  the  new 
commandment  of  Jesus  sums  up  all  the  meaning  of  life,  all  that 
we  need  to  know  about  it,  here  and  forevermore.  "As  I  have 
loved  you !"  In  that  exquisite  sentence  there  is  no  touch  or  taint 
of  the  meaning  of  love  as  it  is  often  debauched  by  misuse. 

Seeking  other  words  to  interpret  what  I  mean  by  a  life  of 
Christlike  love,  I  would  describe  it  in  the  language  of  the  Beauti- 
tudes;  I  would  sum  it  up  in  kindness.  I  am  convinced  now  that 
the  only  times  when  my  life  has  been  worth  while  have  been  when 
I  was  unselfish  and  kind  and  generous  in  my  relations  with  others. 
When  I  have  been  self-seeking  or  merely  aggressive  I  have  not 
been  worthy  of  my  Master  or  of  my  life  at  its  highest  and  best. 
It  was  not  when  I  was  "putting  over"  something  that  I  was  really 
living;  it  was  when  I  was  putting  myself  under  my  own  burdens 
cheerfully  and  under  the  loads  of  others  with  quiet  helpfulness  that 
I  was  living. 

Perhaps  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  Cross  is 
the  true  and  glorious  symbol  of  the  Christian   faith.     Printed  on 
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a  little  board  which  I  have  used  for  some  years  to  hold  my  writing 
tablet  are  five  words  which  were  given  me  in  a  book  by  Sundar 
Singh:  "Si  crucem  portas  portabit  te."  "If  you  carry  the  Cross, 
it  will  carry  you."  I  have  proved  its  truth.  Back  in  manifold 
forms  and  in  measure  overflowing  have  come  to  me  every  service 
that  I  have  tried  to  render,  every  kindness  that  ever  I  have  shown. 
If  we  covet  help  and  affection  in  a  bitter  experience,  I  know  that  the 
way  to  be  sure  of  it  is  to  love  and  live  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

The  Conviction  of  Blessed  Living 

What  I  am  seeking  to  express  now  is  a  new  and  living  con- 
viction of  the  reality  and  the  practical  content  of  the  good  news 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  both  within  us  and  in  our  midst, 
which  Jesus  described  in  the  wonder  of  his  gracious  words  and 
made  plain  in  the  miracle  of  his  perfect  life.  It  is  a  way,  a  method, 
a  technique,  which  presents  to  every  living  person  the  highest,  most 
satisfying,  most  blessed  method  of  living  that  ever  has  been 
revealed.  If  the  word  "Kingdom"  seems  inadequate  to  our  modern 
thinking,  then  we  may  substitute  "family"  or  "fellowship"  for  it 
and  still  be  true  to  the  ideal  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  "way  of  living  accord- 
ing to  the  mind  of  Christ" ;  but  this  is  not  the  following  of  a  pattern 
or  the  imitation  of  a  Master;  it  is  fusion  of  purpose,  identity  of 
spirit,  comradeship  with  an  unseen  but  living  Lord.  I  never  knew 
this  before  with  such  certainty  as  I  know  it  now.  The  reasonable- 
ness and  splendor  of  the  Christian  way  and  program ! 

The  Conviction  of  Prayer 

Only  one  more  living  conviction  may  I  here  define  as  I  have 
won  it  out  of  my  profoundest  experience  of  life  thus  far.  I  know 
the  meaning,  the  reality,  the  power  of  prayer.  By  prayer  I  mean 
specific  and  positive  intercession.  I  do  not  mean  an  exercise  that 
is  warranted  because  it  is  subjectively  profitable  to  him  who  prays. 
Nor  do  I  mean  prayer  that  assumes  the  form  of  magic  or  incanta- 
tion. I  mean  prayer  as  the  commerce  of  praise  and  confession  and 
petition  between  a  Heavenly  Father  and  a  trustful  child.  I  know 
that  something  has  been  done  in  my  physical  body,  as  well  as  in  my 
mind  and  spirit,  by  energies  which  have  been  released  for  my  healing 
and  help  in  response  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  have  interceded 
for  me.  How  do  I  know?  By  what  I  have  felt,  by  that  to  which 
I  have  been  sensitive.  This  is  not  delusion ;  it  is  not  a  conviction 
born  of  the  desire  to  have  it  so.     I  know  it  and  affirm  it  beyond 
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any  possible  doubt.  Prayer  is  what  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  called  it  a 
generation  ago,  "an  engine  of  achievement." 

What  different  alignments  of  friendship  and  fellowship  spring 
from  this  experience !  I  have  not  asked  permission  to  tell  this 
incident ;  but  I  know  those  who  were  parties  to  it  will  not  censure 
me  for  what  follows.  Prof.  Edward  A.  Steiner  was  lecturing  in 
St.  Catherine's  College  at  St.  Paul.  In  conversation  with  Sister 
Antonia,  the  principal,  and  in  response  to  an  inquiry,  he  told  her 
of  my  critical  physical  condition.  Some  months  before  it  had  been 
my  privilege  to  spend  some  time  with  this  great  leader  in  Roman 
Catholic  education,  as  I  guided  her  and  two  sisters  from  the  College 
through  the  new  Seminary  buildings,  where  they  had  shown  such 
appreciation  as  I  had  seldom  seen  before  of  the  Christian  symbolism 
wrought  into  our  cloister  and  chapels.  When  Dr.  Steiner  told 
Sister  Antonia  the  last  word  from  the  hospital,  she  called  the  two 
sisters  who  had  been  with  her  in  Chicago,  and  asked  Dr.  Steiner 
to  join  them  there  in  prayer  for  my  recovery.  Oh,  how  we  mis- 
understand each  other  when  we  debate  and  dogmatize ;  how  we 
understand  and  help  one  another  when  we  pray  together !  Roman 
Catholic  nuns  and  a  Christian  of  the  rare  backgrounds  of  Edward 
A.  Steiner  praying  together  for  a  Protestant  minister !  When  next 
you  hear  wild  tongues  of  censure  unloosed,  I  beg  you,  remem- 
ber this. 

And  so  I  am  calling  this  great  Council  and  the  churches  among 
whom  I  have  ministered  for  almost  thirty-three  years  back  to  the 
practice  of  prayer.  To  prayer  as  Jesus  made  it  a  supreme  reality 
and  power  in  his  own  daily  life;  to  prayer  as  he  commissioned 
and  encouraged  his  own  first  followers  to  pray ;  to  prayer  as  it  has 
been  mighty  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  people  in  every  gen- 
eration of  their  achievement — back  to  the  use  of  prayer  in  the 
trustful  spirit  of  little  children  I  call  you,  my  brethren.  For  I 
have  learned  that  in  prayer  are  surely  to  be  found  strength  and 
joy  and  peace,  the  Father's  love  and  the  Master's  presence. 

The  Flame  of  Conviction 

I  have  written  these  paragraphs  slowly  and  haltingly  in  the 
weakness  of  convalescence.  How  eagerly  would  I  pour  into  them 
the  urgency  and  the  conviction  and  the  joy  which  come  so  much 
more  surely  with  complete  physical  health.  Catch  the  light  of 
assurance  back  of  the  sentences  if  you  can.  There  is  a  flame  of 
conviction  burning  there  which  is  more  than  logic  or  rhetoric.  The 
statement  of  the  mystics  that  their  real  experiences   could  not  be 
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defined  used  to  irritate  me.  It  seemed  like  taking  refuge  behind 
a  slim  excuse.  There  is  an  ineffable  content,  however,  in  the  deepest 
experience  of  religion  and  what  is  "most  worth  telling  can't  be  told." 
Always  the  moths  had  felt  the  fascination  of  the  flame.  They 
had  investigated,  debated,  defined ;  but  the  full  meaning  of  the 
flame  never  yielded  itself  to  their  eager  quest.  One  of  their  best 
and  bravest  went  courageously ;  he  circled  the  flame  and  returned 
to  report  that  it  was  brilliant,  splendid,  radiant  with  revealing  power  ; 
but  there  seemed  something  more  yet  to  be  learned.  So  another 
fared  forth ;  he,  too,  flew  yet  nearer,  circling,  but  safe,  and  returned 
to  report  that  it  was  hot,  energetic,  searing;  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  be  adequate.  So  there  flew  from  among  the  moths  one  of  wide 
wing.  He,  too,  circled  about  the  flame ;  past  the  margin  of  its 
radiance  into  the  range  of  its  heat,  dauntless  he  flew ;  then,  with  one 
straight  rush  of  wing,  fearless  he  dove  into  the  mystic  center  of 
the  flame.  There  he  learned  its  secret ;  but  his  waiting  comrades 
waited  in  vain  for  his  return.     He  alone  who  knew  could  not  tell. 


Courtesy  of  The  Congregationalist,  May  30,  1929. 
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In  Memoriam 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Pomeroy  —  Mrs.  John  B.  Lord 
Mrs.  John  Timothy  Stone 

The  ranks  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
representing  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  have  been  broken 
three  times  in  the  passing  of  three  of  its  most  loyal  members — 
Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Lord  and  Mrs.  Stone.  Each  one  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council ;  each  one  has  served  the  Board 
for  many  years. 

Their  faithful  attendance,  their  enthusiastic  cooperation  and 
their  devoted  service  to  the  Board,  will  leave  a  vacancy  which  will 
ever  be  hard  to  fill. 

It  is  with  deepest  regret  and  sorrow  we  note  their  passing 
from  us.  Susanne  F.  Reed. 


To  this  record  of  our  Board  members  who  have  entered  into 
the  life  beyond  we  must  add  another  name,  that  of  Mrs.  John  C. 
Welling,  who  passed  on  June  22.  Mrs.  Welling  gave  long  years 
of  service,  first  representing  the  Hyde  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
later,  the  Fourth  Church.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  and  while  her  health  permitted  was  always  found  at  the 
Board  meetings. 

"Their  works  do  follow  them." 
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FREE  BEDS  AND  MEMBERS 

A  donation  of  $50,000  entitles  the  donor  to  name  a  twelve-bed 
ward,  which  shall  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  donor,  or 
any  other  individual  he  wishes. 

A  donation  of  $20,000  carries  the  same  privileges  for  a  four  or 
six  bed  ward. 

A  donation  of  $10,000  entitles  the  donor  to  designate  a  room  in 
the  Private  Pavilion  which  shall  be  named  as  desired  by  the  donor 
and  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial. 

A  donation  of  $7,500  designates  a  bed  in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  during  one  life. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  in  the  Children's  Ward  in 
perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $300  annually  designates  a  free  bed  in  the  gen- 
eral wards. 

A  donation  of  $100  or  more  constitutes  the  donor  a  life  member 
of  the  institution. 

A  yearly  donation  of  $10  constitutes  an  annual  member. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  incorporated   under  the  law  of   the  State  of   Illinois,   the 

sum  of  Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital,  under  the 
direction  of  the  managers  thereof. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE 


I  give  and  devise  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  all  that, 
etc.  [describe  the  property],  to  be  had  and  holden  to  the  said  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  their  successors 
and  assigns,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital. 
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SCHOOL  SKETCHES 
The  Florence  Nightingale  Concert 

Notwithstanding*  that  the  annual  concert  occurred  during-  the 
crowded  period  of  the  Chicago  Jubilee,  in  fact  on  the  evening  when 
Grant  Park  was  thronged  with  gazers  upon  the  brilliant  fireworks, 
the  concert  was  not  overlooked  and  the  music  in  the  Crystal  Ball- 
room of  the  Blackstone  was  fully  enjoyed. 

Two  soloists  assisted  the  chorus,  Mrs.  Ray  Keith,  contralto, 
and  Joseph  Rosenstein,  violinist.  Mr.  Rosenstein  is  a  master  of 
his  art  and  was  enthusiastically  received.  As  usual  the  proceeds 
of  the  concert  were  added  to  the  endowment  fund  for  The  School 
of  Nursing. 

May  24th  to   30th — Commencement  week  at   Sprague   Home, 
has  been  a  busy  but  happy  one  for  the  graduating  class.    The  follow- 
ing reports  will  give  an  idea  of  the  principal  events. 
Baccalaureate  Service 

On  Sunday  evening,  May  24,  the  senior  classes  of  two  other 
west  side  schools  and  our  own  gathered  at  the  St.  Paul  Methodist 
Church  for  a  community  Baccalaureate  service. 

Our  own  group  was  the  largest  and,  of  course,  to  us,  the  finest 
looking.  Our  Florence  Nightingale  Chorus  rendered  special  music, 
three  beautiful  numbers,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

After  welcoming  the  classes  and  congratulating  them  upon 
their  achievement,  Rev.  Carl  D.  Gage  presented  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Dr.  Malcolm  T.  MacEcheron.  He  began  by  saying  that 
as  never  before  the  nursing  profession  was  receiving  recognition 
as  an  economic  factor,  to  be  ranked  among  other  world  professions. 

Thus  had  it  become  necessary  for  the  individual  nurse  to  raise 
her  standard  of  competence  mentally,  morally,  spiritually  and 
physically.  The  eventual  result  among  the  schools  of  nursing,  he 
declared,  would  be  "the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

Some  of  his  ideals  seemed  impossible  of  attainment,  but  lofty 
standards  are  stimulating  and  Dr.  MacEcheron  encouraged  us  to 
strive  that  in  the  end  we  "should  not  be  found  wanting." 

Evelyn  McKelvey. 

Senior  Class  Dinner 
On  the  evening  of  May  25  the  school  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Sprague  Home  in  honor  of  the  graduating  class.  The  guests  were 
seated  at  one  long  table,  beautifully  decorated  with  lavender  and 
yellow  garden  flowers  and  clever  novelty  place  cards.  Impromptu 
speeches  and  popular  songs  furnished  entertainment  at  intervals 
during  the   feast.     Besides  the  graduating  class  the  special   guests 
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for  the  evening  were  Mrs.  Friedberg,  Chairman  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  Woman's  Board,  Mrs.  Wheeler  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Gate- 
wood,  also  members  of  the  School  of  Nursing  Committee. 

Thelma   M.   Francis. 

Commencement  Exercises 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  were  held  at  Sprague  Home,  May  28,  Mr. 
Alfred  T.  Carton,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  processional  of  sixty- four  graduating  nurses  and 
four  charming  selections  by  the  Florence  Nightingale  Chorus,  our 
distinguished  visitor,  Miss  Adda  Eldredge,  Director  of  Nursing 
Education  in  Wisconsin,  adressed  the  graduating  group. 

The  class  of  1931  was  presented  by  Miss  McMillan,  Director  of 
the  School,  and  diplomas  conferred  by  Mr.  Carton. 

Miss  Helen  V.  Drake,  in  expressing  regrets  for  unavoidable 
absence,  sent  congratulations  and  kind  wishes  for  the  class.  Mrs. 
Wilton  B.  Martin  presented  the  class  pins. 

Following  the  exercises  Miss  Aylward  served  a  dainty  after- 
noon tea  for  the  class  and  their  many  friends  and  relatives. 

The  graduating  class  of  1931  includes  representatives  from 
seventeen  states  and  three  foreign  countries,  these  last  being  Miss 
Ann  Hill,  Canada;  Miss  Margaret  Burkwall,  China;  Miss  Evelyn 
McKelvey,  India.  Audrey  Spawn. 

Alumnae  Luncheon 

The  Crystal  Ballroom  at  the  Blackstone  was  the  setting  for  the 
annual  Alumnae  Luncheon  on  May  29.  The  guests  were  enter- 
tained by  Mrs.  Reed,  who  sang  several  numbers,  and  by  Mrs.  Davis, 
who  favored  with  piano  selections. 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  Miss  Dalton  introduced  the  presi- 
dents of  the  two  divisions  of  the  graduating  class.  In  a  short  talk 
Miss  McMillan  expressed  the  fervent  hope  that  the  endowment 
fund  would  be  increased,  and  added  that  the  school  is  progressing 
consistently  if  not  spectacularly,  and  is  maintaining  its  high  standards 
of  nursing  education.  She  mentioned  various  items  of  interest 
concerning  former  graduates  and  members  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Committee. 

In  closing  she  spoke  of  the  parting  gifts  of  the  graduating 
class,  the  A  division  having  given  fifty  dollars  as  the  nucleus  of 
an  emergency  fund  for  the  students,  and  the  B  division  having  pre- 
sented a  radio  for  the  roof  garden. 

This  attractive  luncheon  was  a  delightful  termination  of  the 
graduation  festivities.  Marion  O.  Rock. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

The   Annual   Alumnae   Dance  given   at  the   Blackstone   Hotel, 

March  20,  proved  a  success  socially  and  financially.     About  $943 

was  cleared. 

*     *     * 

Miss  Carol  Martin  (1909),  Miss  Helen  Denne  (1915),  Miss 
Lila  Fletcher  (1916),  Miss  Ella  Van  Horn  (1921),  Mrs.  Helen  Mun- 
son  (1922),  Miss  Alethea  Boggess  (1924)  joined  Miss  McMillan  in 
having  a  Presbyterian  dinner  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  May  4,  during 
the  Convention  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education. 

The  Alumnae  Association  is  making  definite  plans  for  the 
publication  of  an  Alumnae  News  letter  to  bring  tidings  to  all  mem- 
bers between  publications  of  the  Hospital  Bulletin. 

1908 
Miss  Julia  Cubbuck  reports  busy  days  with  her  school  work  in 
San  Diego,   California,  but  finds  time  to  show  her  interest  in  the 
nursing  affairs  of  the  community. 

Miss  Mary  Wilson,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  floor 
supervisor  on  floor  E,  began  her  work  as  night  superintendent  of 
Presbyterian  Hospital  on  March  20,  1931. 

1909 
Thirty-five  Presbyterian  graduates  attended  the  dinner  given 
for  Miss  Elnora  Thomson  (1909)  in  Los  Angeles,  March  26,  1931. 
While  in  Chicago  for  a  day  Miss  Thomson  addressed  the  Illinois 
League  at  a  dinner  meeting  May  20.  As  President  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  she  sails  in  early  June  to  attend  the  Board 
Meeting  of  the  International  Council  of  Nursing  in  Geneva. 

1916 
Miss  Verda  Hickcox  (1916)  has  returned  to  New  York,  hav- 
ing spent  eighteen  months  in   Bangkok,   Siam,  teaching  midwifery 
under  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

1917 
Miss  Alice  Glenn  is  doing  county  nursing  in  Bureau  County, 
Illinois. 

1920 
Miss    Irene    Stimson,    nurse    at    Rockford    College,    is   to    con- 
duct a  European  tour  this  summer.     Several  Rockford  college  girls 
will  be  members  of  her  party. 

1921 
Miss    Carolyn    Davis,    who    is    completing    a    year's    study    at 
Simmon's  College  School  for  Social  Work,  was  awarded  the  first 
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Harriet  Hammond  McCormick  scholarship  for  the  Harvard  course 
by  the  Chicago  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

In  January,  1931,  Mrs.  Grant  (Dorothy  Gross)  entertained 
fifteen  of  our  Chicago  Presbyterian  Alumnae  at  her  home  in  Pelham, 
New  York. 

Miss  Edith  Stehl,  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  nursing  staff 
at  our  Presbyterian  Hospital,  went  to  Madison  early  in  February, 
where  she  is  doing  advanced  study  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Also  she  is  assisting  Miss  Denne  on  her  staff  at  the  Wisconsin 
General  Hospital. 

1923 

Mis  Ruth  Lichty  is  spending  a  few  months  in  the  Maternity 
Center,  New  York. 

Miss  Flora  Schrankel  resigned  her  position  as  night  superin- 
tendent at  Presbyterian  and  on  April  1  began  her  work  as  super- 
visor of  operating  rooms  at  Wisconsin  General  Hospital,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Miss  Glyde  Leach  writes  of  thoroughly  enjoying  her  work  at 
the  Peiping  Union  Medical  College,  Peiping,  China.  She  says, 
"One  can  easily  fancy  a  museum  come  to  life,  so  picturesque  and 
fascinating  does  life  become  at  every  turn." 

1924 

Edwina  McDougall  is  on  the  teaching  staff  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York. 

Miss  Delia  Lampe  resigned  her  position  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York,  and  sailed  for  Paris,  March  24.  She  expects 
to  do  private  duty  nursing  at  the  American  Hospital. 

Miss  Gertrude  Haven  is  doing  public  school  nursing  in  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Miss  Althea  Boggess  is  an  assistant  instructor  in  the  Children's 
Department  at  Bellevue  Hospital,   New  York. 

1928 

Miss  Harriet  Porter  writes  of  finding  her  work  at  Albion 
College,  Albion,  Michigan,  very  interesting,  and  has  signed  a  con- 
tract for  a  fourth  year.  She  plans  to  do  special  study  in  public 
health  nursing,  at  Columbia,  this  summer. 

1929 

Miss  Lily  Sader  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Ruth  Sperling  has  improved  so  greatly  during  the  winter 
months  spent  with  relatives  in  California  that  she  has  recently 
accepted  a  position  in  Hollywood  General  Hospital. 
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1930 
After  six  months  in  Arizona  Miss  Ruth  Moon  is  again  able 
to  be  at  home  in  Egan,  South  Dakota. 


MARRIAGES 


Bernice  Ellen  Ahlstrom  (1928)  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Young, 
January  28,  1931,  at  River  Forest,  Illinois. 

Earyle  Sexauer  (1930)  to  Mr.  Arvid  Johnson. 

Helen  Melges  (1926)  to  Dr.  Carl  F.  Doehring,  January,  1931. 

Edith  Wakefield  (1928)  to  Mr.  Davis  T.  Warren  at  Yorkville, 
Illinois,  February  14,  1931. 

Dorothy  Montgomery  (1929)  to  Mr.  Wendell  Sweeney,  January 
17,  1931,  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mary  Livingston   (1925)  to  Dr.  David  Proctor,  December  31, 

1930,  at  Olive  View,  California. 

Vera  Ogren  (1921)  to  Dr.  Robert  Williams,  at  Lakota,  Illinois. 

Anne  Heilig  (1929)  to  Dr.  Theodore  Gasteyer,  December  31, 
1931. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hatchett  (Helen  Creed,  1920)  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Killerlain,  March  7,  1931,  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

Gertrude  Law  (1921)  to  Mr.  Courtland  Yount. 

Esther  Mae  Matthews  (1929)  to  Mr.  Floyd  Wade,  February 
15,  1931,  at  Nashua,  Iowa. 

Virginia  Shepard  (1928)  to  Mr.  Alvin  A.  Borchardt,  May  12, 

1931,  at  Chicago. 

DEATHS 

Irene  Gustafson  (1926)  at  her  home,  Jackson,  Illinois, 
December  26,  1930. 

Mrs.  Sylvester  Kirkham   (Sara  Hibbert,   1911)    May  5,   1931. 

BIRTHS 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Jackson  (Clara  Estill,  1925),  a  son,  William 
Estill,  January  31,  1930. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Trangmar  (Bonnie  Harper,  1924),  a  daughter, 
Sally  Mathar,  March  12,  1931. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Peters  (Helen  Pugh,  1924),  a  son, 
James  Rogerson,  May  7,  1931. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  O'Brien  (Helen  Fehlandt,  1925),  a  son, 
George  Dennis,  February  21,  1931. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Christiansen  (Mabel  Ruff,  1924),  a  son, 
Eric  George,  May  15,  1931. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  at  Toronto,  great  in  numbers,  significant  in  the  promi- 
nence and  achievements  of  its  guiding  spirits,  amazing  in  the  variety 
of  subjects  discussed  in  the  formal  addresses  and  less  formal  confer- 
ences, enlightening  to  every  individual  within  its  gates  whatever  his 
(or  her)  connection  with  hospital  work,  this  remarkable  gathering 
dispersed  October  second,  but  its  effluence  will  be  felt  over  the 
continent. 

In  every  direction  hospitals  must  be  feeling  the  stimulus  to  new 
effort,  the  enthusiasm,  the  broadening  of  vision  that  result  from  the 
contact  of  their  delegates  with  leaders  so  rich  in  experience,  so  perse- 
vering in  research,  so  devoted  to  the  task  of  preventing  illness,  or  of 
healing  where  disease  already  exists.  One  thoughtful  participant  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "Contacts  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
convention." 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago  may  remember  with  pride 
that  it  was  represented  in  the  convention  by  its  Superintendent,  Mr. 
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Asa  Bacon,  and  by  Miss  Winifred  Brainerd,  head  of  the  Occupational 
Therapy  Department.  Several  students  from  the  School  of  Nursing 
also  had  the  privilege  of  attending  this  great  meeting,  assisted  by  the 
educational  fund  provided  by  the  Woman's  Board.  Mr.  Bacon,  with 
Dr.  Buerki,  conducted  three  of  the  round  table  conferences  and  had 
a  part  in  other  numbers  on  the  program.  Miss  Brainerd,  the  dele- 
gate of  the  Woman's  Board,  read  a  historical  paper  describing  the 
beginnings  and  the  evolution  of  our  Occupational  Therapy  Depart- 
ment.* Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  two  unusual  charts, 
made  in  this  department,  attracted  much  attention  at  the  convention. 
One  of  these  was  used  by  Miss  Brainerd ;  the  other  was  the  work 
of  a  student  nurse  and  indicated  the  activities  of  our  hospital  library. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CONVENTION 

Despite  fears  of  many  that  business  conditions  would  react  un- 
favorably, the  thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  at  Toronto,  September^  28-October  2,  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  successful  of  all.  The  Ontario  and  local  committees 
arranged  a  program  of  unrivaled  hospitality,  which,  coupled  with 
the  splendid  physical  arrangements  for  the  meetings  and  exposition 
of  equipment,  won  universal  praise  and  commendation.  The  various 
people  in  charge  of  the  program,  including  section  chairmen,  selected 
topics  of  widespread  interest  and  made  happy  choices  of  the  speak- 
ers and  discussants,  and  as  a  result  hospital  administrative  literature 
will  be  distinctly  enriched  when  all  of  the  material  from  the  1931 
convention  finds  its  way  into  print. 

*  *     * 

A  total  of  1,408  guests  assembled  for  the  convention  banquet 
at  which  Premier  Bennett  was  the  principal  speaker  and  which  was 
further  enhanced  by  the  magnificent  renditions  of  the  internationally 
famed  Mendelssohn  Choir.  This  was  the  largest  attendance  at  any 
banquet  in  the  history  of  the  convention,  and,  even  allowing  for  the 
presence  of  some  200  choir  members,  still  surpassed  the  number  at 
the  international  hospital  congress  dinner  at  Atlantic  City,  the  pre- 
vious record  affair. 

*  *     * 

Toronto  hospital  people  fairly  overwhelmed  the  visitors  with 
hospitality.  There  were  dances  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights,  a 
musicale  by  Lady  Eaton  Thursday  night,  a  garden  party  at  Mrs.  A. 

*Excerpts   from   the   paper  appear  in   this  issue  of   the   Bulletin. 
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E.  Gooderham's,  besides  receptions  and  teas  at  different  hospitals. 
A  golf  tournament  for  the  men  was  another  enjoyable  feature.  All 
in  all,  the  Toronto  convention  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  arrangements  and  for  the  unusual  comforts  and 
conveniences  and  entertainment  provided. 

*  *     * 

The  evening  sessions  attracted  unusually  fine  crowds  and  were 
all  the  more  enjoyable  because  of  the  excellent  system  of  amplifying 
speakers'  voices.  Everyone  in  the  crowds  of  from  400  to  500  at 
the  night  section  meetings  could  hear  distinctly  and  there  was  no 

strain  on  the  speakers. 

*  *     * 

An  innovation  of  major  interest  was  the  showing  of  silent  mov- 
ing pictures  dealing  with  various  subjects  of  interest  to  hospital 
workers,  and  a  sound  film  on  hospital  administration.  Dr.  M.  T. 
MacEachern,  American  College  of  Surgeons,  had  charge  of  the  silent 
movies,  which  attracted  an  audience  each  morning  from  8  to  9 
o'clock.  The  sound  film,  in  which  Dr.  Caldwell  and  Asa  S.  Bacon, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago,  appeared,  and  which  featured  some 
of  the  methods  and  equipment  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  showed  to 
capacity  audiences  at  each  performance.  This  film,  incidentally,  is 
available  for  showing  at  any  state  or  other  convention  without  charge. 

*  *     * 

Another  innovation  was  a  morning  session  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  ladies'  auxiliaries.  Much  discussion  centered  here  regarding 
the  relation  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  superintendent  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  auxiliary  should  work  through  the  super- 
intendent. 

*  *     * 

The  election,  usually  the  source  of  much  discussion,  failed  to 
elicit  unusual  attention  this  year,  as  the  Nominating  Committee's 
slate  was  accepted  with  only  one  addition  from  the  floor. 

The  newly  elected  President  is  Dr.  George  F.  Stephens  of  Win- 
nipeg General  Hospital. 

Mr.  Asa  Bacon  was  re-elected  Treasurer. 

*  *     * 

A  meeting  which  will  have  an  important  effect  on  the  future  of 
the  association  was  a  dinner  at  which  the  trustees  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  thirty-eight  state,  sectional  and  provincial  associations 
to  discuss  a  program  of  greater  cooperation  and  mutual  aid.  Frank 
criticisms  were  voiced,  but  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  one  of 
friendliness  and  an  earnest  desire  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of 


every  hospital.  So  interested  were  all  present  and  so  anxious  to 
offer  suggestions  that  time  did  not  permit  a  hearing  from  many  and 
the  gathering  was  adjourned  to  meet  in  Chicago  for  a  two-day  con- 
ference in  December. 

Courtesy  "Hospital  Management." 
*     *     * 

A  Summing  Up 

The  convention  itself  is  worthwhile,  as  all  such  conventions  are. 
It  has  assembled  in  Toronto  people  who  administer  and  staff  our 
hospitals  and  those  who  support  them.  Authorities  on  welfare  ac- 
tivities closely  associated  with  hospital  work  have  addressed  this  con- 
vention and  have  participated  in  the  discussion.  There  is  no  one  who 
has  attended  the  sessions  of  this  convention  but  will  carry  back  to 
his  home  more  knowledge  and  better  knowledge  of  his  work,  and 
of  his  hospital. 

This  convention  more  than  any  previous  one  is  a  fact-finding 
convention.  It  is  confirming  policies,  establishing  procedures,  that 
have  been  well  tested.  It  is  keeping  its  feet  on  the  ground,  present- 
ing subjects  of  major  importance  for  discussion.  This  convention  is 
tearing  off  the  veil  of  superficiality  and  is  baring  the  errors  of  our 
hospitals,  without  unduly  exalting  their  virtues.  It  is  getting  down 
to  cases  and  is  "going  somewhere  and  doing  things"  for  all  of  our 
hospitals. 

It  is  a  friendly  convention.  It  is  combining  its  earnest  work 
with  some  of  the  enjoyable  features  which  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided. It  is  a  serious  convention,  trying  earnestly  to  work  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  hospitals,  to  bring  them  closer  to  the  patient,  to 
manage  them  more  efficiently,  and  to  hasten  a  return  of  a  more  pros- 
perous day  for  all  of  our  institutions. 

Courtesy  of  Bulletin  of  A.  H.  A. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ADDRESS  OF  LEWIS  A.  SEXTON, 

M.    D.,*    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    AMERICAN    HOSPITAL 

ASSOCIATION,    AT    THE    ANNUAL    CONVENTION    AT 

TORONTO,  CANADA,  SEPT.  28,  1931 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  has  been  able  to  make 
progress  in  many  directions,  notwithstanding  the  conditions.  Prob- 
ably the  outstanding  achievement  has  been  the  inspection  by  experts 
of  every  hospital  in  the  United  States  that  desired  it,  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  hazards  both  to  life  and  property  by  fire.  The 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  assured  us  that  they  regard 
it  as  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  render  this  service.  This  inspec- 
tion service  which  has  been  done  by  the  36  associated  inspection 
bureaus  has  been  extended  to  about  3,500  hospitals  and  has  cost  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  $300,000.  An  appreciable 
reduction  in  fire  insurance  rates  has  been  effected  in  every  instance 
where  their  recommendations  have  been  put  into  effect. 

If  all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  former  presidents  of  this 
Association  had  been  put  into  effect  there  would  remain  nothing  to 
be  done,  but  since  they  have  not  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  certain  needed  changes. 

The  hospital  of  the  future  must  reckon  on  the  care  of  an  entirely 
different  type  of  patient  and  work.  The  present  development  of 
hospitals  represents  a  long  period  of  evolution.  Hospitals  for  the 
first  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  of  their  existence  in  this  country  were 
institutions  of  last  resort,  and  none  but  the  indigent  thought  of 
seeking  their  services.  Take  for  example  fifty  years  ago :  At  that 
time  there  were  only  157  hospitals  in  America  with  a  bed  capacity 
of  35,453.  Today  we  have  more  than  7,000  hospitals  with  a  bed 
capacity  of  more  than  a  million.  Gradually  the  advantages  to  the 
patient,  to  the  doctor,  and  to  the  community  became  generally  recog- 
nized ;  hence  step  by  step  we  have  come  all  the  way  from  these  insti- 
tutions which  we  do  not  care  to  contemplate,  to  veritable  palaces 
equipped  with  all  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do.  The  type  of  patient  cared  for  and 
the  character  of  the  work  done  by  hospitals  have  undergone  as 
great  a  change  during  this  period  as  have  the  construction  and 
accommodations  for  their  care.  Many  of  us  can  remember  when 
our  medical  wards  were  filled  with  typhoid  and  malaria,  and  smallpox 
was  by  no  means  a  rara  avis  ;  when  every  city  of  any  size  had  its  own 
contagious  hospital.  How  changed  these  conditions  are !  We  have 
barely  enough  typhoid  now  to  demonstrate  to  our  interns  and  nurses 

*Superintendent   of   Hartford   Hospital,   Hartford,    Conn. 
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what  the  disease  is  like.  Smallpox,  as  a  scourge,  is  unknown. 
Diphtheria  is  fast  disappearing-.  Only  a  little  while  ago  we  read  that 
the  diphtheria  hospital  in  Philadelphia  had  been  closed  because  there 
was  no  further  need  for  it  as  such.  To  have  arrived  at  these  con- 
ditions, however,  has  not  been  a  simple  process.  It  has  meant  the 
spending  of  endless  time  and  large  sums  of  money  in  the  innumer- 
able projects  that  are  presented  year  after  year,  many  of  which  have 
gone  into  the  discard.  It  has  been  only  by  this  long  process  of  elim- 
ination that  the  hospitals  and  the  medical  profession  have  been  able 
to  crystallize  the  many  useful  and  efficient  methods  that  are  available 
for  our  patients  today.  So  far,  this  is  the  only  known  method  of 
progress.  One  has  only  to  look  back  upon  the  years  spent  in  patient 
research  by  every  scientist  worthy  of  the  name  to  realize  that  worth- 
while developments  and  discoveries  are  not  haphazard,  but  are  the 
fruits  of  long  years  of  untiring  effort,  often  under  adverse  condi- 
tions, with  no  hope  of  compensation  beyond  their  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  These  miraculous  changes,  which  mean 
the  saving  of  countless  lives  each  year,  have  crept  upon  us  almost 
unperceived.  That  other  and  greater  changes  are  due  to  come  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  What  is  the  answer?  Preventive  medicine. 
Year  after  year  the  medical  profession  has  made  its  contribution 
to  improve  the  conditions  which  influence  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
O'ur  public  health  program  is  world-wide,  penetrating  each  year 
further  into  the  rural  districts  and  seeking  out  the  persons  it  may 
help  and  the  conditions  it  may  relieve. 

This  brings  us  to  the  part  that  hospitals  have  played  and  must 
continue  to  play  in  the  elimination  of  these  conditions  that  are  such 
serious  factors  in  our  national  life.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  only  a 
fractional  part  of  this  great  work  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  our  general  hospitals  in  supplying  the  material  and 
facilities  for  this  work.  There  is  no  more  shining  example  in  all 
of  these  accomplishments  than  is  to  be  found  right  here  in  Toronto. 
Not  that  we  think  for  a  moment  that  all  of  our  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  have  Bantings  within  their  walls.  We  have  not,  but  each 
new  discovery  brings  us  that  much  nearer  a  solution  for  all  of 
these  problems  for  it  gives  us  another  method  of  approach,  and 
there  are  too  many  unsolved  problems  for  us  not  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  our  staffs  whatever  means  and  facilities  we  can  afford. 
Year  after  year  we  see  these  conveniences  for  our  staffs  improved, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  powers  behind  this  movement  is  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  The  world  will  probably  never  have  a  due 
appreciation  of  what  Dr.  MacEachern  has  done  along  these  lines. 
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The  trend  of  future  development  will  continue  along  the  lines  of 
medical  centers.  Good  roads  and  automobiles  will  continue  to  render 
untenable  much  of  the  development  in  the  rural  districts  that  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

Financing  the  Association 

The  future  usefulness  of  the  Association  could  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  it  had  certain  fixed  income  upon  which  it  could  depend 
from  year  to  year.  The  income  from  present  sources  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  actual  running  expenses  of  the  Association. 

The  present  condition  does  not  permit  of  any  expansion  in  the 
many  useful  directions  to  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  Association 
should  lend  itself.  This  probably  is  not  the  time  to  expect  private 
philanthropy  to  interest  itself  in  this  far-reaching  project.  The  great 
amount  of  good  which  the  Association  could  accomplish  with  a  fixed 
endowment  by  aiding  all  the  hospitals  throughout  the  country,  and 
thus  indirectly  all  the  patients  who  enter  our  institutions,  creates  a 
possibility  for  rendering  service  to  more  people  than  any  one  oppor- 
tunity ever  offered  before.  The  securing  of  such  an  endowment  will 
depend  largely  upon  what  the  Association  proposes  to  do.  If  we 
can  develop  and  offer  to  the  people  of  America  a  program  that  can 
demonstrate  its  usefulness,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  necessary 
assurances  that  whatever  funds  may  be  created  for  this  purpose  will 
be  properly  administered,  private  philanthropy  can  undoubtedly  be 
interested  in  our  behalf.  People  of  large  means  are  continually 
seeking  an  outlet  for  their  savings  where  they  can  accomplish  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  Financing  a  constructive  program  for 
a  broad  expansion  of  the  future  usefulness  of  this  Association  is 
certainly  one  of  the  world's  greatest  opportunities.  At  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  12,000,000  people  who  enter  our  hospitals  each  year  are 
without  funds.  To  be  able  to  render  a  definite  service  to  these 
3,000,000  unfortunates  can  be  done  in  no  other  way  and  through  no 
other  agency  that  we  know  of  except  the  American  Hospital 
Association. 

The  Nursing  Problem 

Tied  up  inseparably  with  the  work  and  development  of  hospitals 
is  the  nursing  profession.  They  have  come  down  through  the  years, 
each  dependent  upon  the  other.  There  exists  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  an  idea  that  the  nursing  profession  can  be  divorced  from  the 
hospitals.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  training  and  the 
education  of  a  nurse  from  a  pedagogic  point  of  view.  Those  of 
us  upon  whom  the  final  responsibility  rests  for  the  nursing  of  the 


patients  and  the  support  of  the  schools  find  ourselves  wondering 
what  the  nurse  of  the  future  will  be  like  and  just  where  in  the 
scheme  of  things  her  place  will  be.  Each  year  sees  its  additions  to 
the  curriculi  of  our  schools  until  they  are  bulging  with  desirable 
courses  for  a  general  education  but  squeezing  out  year  after  year 
the  essentials  upon  which  the  profession  was  founded.  Education — 
yes,  by  all  means, — but  education  and  training  that  will  fit  our  people 
for  their  greatest  sphere  of  usefulness.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough 
to  believe  that  you  can  educate  a  person  beyond  his  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. Not  a  few  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  think  that 
unless  a  nurse  has  her  Ph.D.  degree  she  is  no  longer  worthy  of  her 
place  in  the  profession.  These  conditions  may  rightfully  apply  to  the 
old  established  schools  and  hospitals  in  our  urban  centers,  but  we 
must  remember  that  75  per  cent  of  our  hospitals  have  less  than  100 
beds  each,  and  are  located  in  the  rural  districts  where  the  suffering 
is  more  acute,  the  need  for  nurses  just  as  great,  and  the  conditions 
for  training  them  much  less  propitious  than  many  of  us  imagine. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  rural  districts 
and  the  small  hospitals  no  warning  is  necessary,  but  to  the  others  let 
me  leave  one  thought,  and  that  is,  a  plea  for  the  training  of  nurses 
who  enter  the  profession  for  the  love  of  the  work  and  the  good  they 
may  do :  nurses  who  are  willing  to  give  of  themselves  to  make  the 
long,  weary  hours  of  illness  less  irksome ;  nurses  the  sight  of  whom 
is  an  inspiration  and  a  joy  to  all  who  may  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  need  their  services. 

Health  Insurance,  or  State  Medicine 

In  looking  ahead  one  cannot  avoid  the  consideration  of  some 
type  of  state  medicine.  There  are  so  many  sides  to  a  question  which 
involves  the  welfare  of  all  the  common  people  that  I  shall  not  go  at 
great  length  into  the  advantage  it  may  offer  or  the  disadvantages  it 
may  possess.  The  idea  is  by  no  means  new  or  novel.  Dr.  Winford 
H.  Smith,  in  his  presidential  address  15  years  ago,  said,  "Health 
insurance  is  doubtless  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  a  thing  to  be 
desired.  In  any  event  it  will  surely  be  with  us  before  many  years.'' 
During  and  immediately  following  the  World  War  there  was  con- 
siderable agitation  over  the  question.  With  the  coining  of  the  follow- 
ing years  of  prosperity  it  made  little  progress,  but  it  is  again  to 
the  fore  and  has  undoubtedly  come  to  stay.  It  is  of  sufficient  moment 
to  be  given  a  prominent  place  on  our  program.  Dr.  Harvey  Agnew, 
director  of  hospital  activities  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association, 
with  other   authorities  will   devote  one  entire  period  to   a  general 
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discussion  of  the  subject.  Any  development  that  comes  along  these 
lines  must  come  through  and  under  the  direction  of  the  medical 
profession.  Any  system  that  comes  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
political  groups  and  members  of  the  profession  that  have  not  suc- 
ceeded under  our  present  regime  will  not  succeed.  Contrary  to  the 
generally  accepted  idea  that  this  must  exist  purely  for  the  indigent, 
it  must  partake  of  an  inclusive  form  that  deals  first  with  the  medical 
needs  of  the  community  and  later  with  the  varying  financial  status 
of  those  involved.  Laws  governing  this  question  have  existed  suffi- 
ciently long  in  several  of  the  Canadian  provinces  to  give  us  a  very 
definite  and  workable  knowledge  of  what  seems  best  to  do.  We  do 
not  have  to  look  to  Europe  and  the  Dominion,  however,  for  all  of 
our  information,  as  sixteen  of  our  states  have  passed  laws  necessary 
to  provide  financial  aid  to  the  aged  and  indigent.  There  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  private  philanthropy  is  going  to  continue  to  carry  the 
enormous  load  it  has  carried  in  the  past.  The  charge  for  those  who 
cannot  pay  anything  and  those  who  can  pay  for  only  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  their  medical  and  hospital  care  is  just  as  legitimate  a  burden 
for  taxation  as  our  schools,  police,  and  fire  protection. 

Just  a  word  in  conclusion  on  the  economic  status  of  the  country. 
Depressions  manifest  themselves  in  many  ways  and  are  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  the  35  per  cent  of  unoccupied  beds  in  our  hospitals 
last  year.  That  cannot  mean  that  America  is  over-hospitalized — 
that  we  have  allowed  the  pendulum  to  swing  too  far  in  the  provision 
of  beds  for  the  sick. 

No  catastrophe  has  ever  visited  a  country  or  a  community  that 
did  not  leave  it  better  than  it  found  it.  We  wince  at  seeing  our 
buildings  and  plans  laid  waste,  but  the  new  structures  that  rise  out 
of  the  ruins  always  come  up  stronger  and  better  than  those  that 
went  down.  Can  anyone  question  that  we  will  all  be  better  admin- 
istrators for  having  gone  through  this  test  of  poverty  and  depleted 
incomes?  Not  for  a  second.  There  will  be  certain  individuals  and 
institutions  that  will  not  survive  the  ordeal.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
saying  that  is  more  applicable  to  the  hospital  field  than  the  one  used 
by  Calvin  Coolidge  when  he  said,  "The  scraping  of  the  hull  of  a 
ship  of  state  is  a  trying  ordeal  for  the  barnacles."  The  recovery  from 
this  condition  cannot  be  effected  by  any  one  community  or  country 
alone.  A  condition  that  has  been  world-wide  in  its  effects  must  be 
remedied  by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  concerned.  We  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  however,  that  this  country  with  its  optimistic,  far- 
sighted  policies  and  its  fair  dealings  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
will  be  the  first  to  see  the  rays  of  a  brighter  day,  that  is,  the  emana- 
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tion  of  a  people  made  happy  by  the  return  of  employment  and 
incomes  that  are  commensurate  with  the  standards  of  our  American 
homes.  The  foundation  for  this  hope  is  not  original  with  us  or  our 
age.  It  is  a  heritage  that  has  come  clown  to  us  through  the  centuries 
from  the  founders  of  this  country,  from  our  ancestors  whose  lives 
were  a  continual  struggle,  who  succeeded  in  the  face  of  conditions 
that  would  make  the  times  we  are  now  going  through  look  sick  by 
comparison.  These  experiences  have  taught  us  that  no  cause  based 
upon  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  afflicted  can  ever  be  checked  by 
financial  depressions  or  business  failures.  Our  work,  the  healing  of 
the  sick,  is  the  work  of  God ;  we  are  merely  the  instruments  in  his 
hands  through  which  these  ends  may  be  attained.  Periods  of  depres- 
sion may  impede  our  progress,  but  a  calling  as  old  as  the  art  of 
healing  will  go  on  through  the  ages.  It  remains  for  us  to  give  to 
our  work  the  best  that  is  in  us,  to  see  that  the  torch  that  we  pass 
to  the  next  generation  burns  a  little  brighter  than  when  it  came  to  us. 
- — Courtesy  of  Daily  Bulletin  of  The  American  Hospital  Association. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  AN  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 
DEPARTMENT  IN  A  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Excerpts  from  paper  given  at  annual  convention,  American  Hospital 

Association,  by  Miss  Brainerd  of  the  Occupational  Therapy 

Department  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago 

The  department  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1917  by  that 
dauntless  pioneer,  Miss  Susan  E.  Tracy,  who  spent  five  months  at 
the  hospital  and  for  whose  services  the  Woman's  Board  pro- 
vided the  necessary  funds.  She  considered  occupational  therapy 
a  branch  of  nursing  and  from  the  first  she  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  making  this  idea  effective  through  the  instruction  of  student 
nurses  in  hospitals  throughout  New  England.  She  carried  out  the 
same  plan  in  her  work  at  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  concentrated 
her  first  efforts  on  the  student  nurses.  She  tried  to  instill  into  their 
minds  the  thought  that  work  is  a  healing  force,  to  be  used  whenever 
possible.  Early  accounts  say  that  each  afternoon,  for  two  or  more 
hours,  instruction  was  given  in  theory  and  practice.  This  was  no 
leisurely  playtime  but  concentrated,  intensive  effort  on  the  part  of 
both  teacher  and  student. 

At  the  end  of  Miss  Tracy's  stay  a  display  was  held  and  the 
students  saw  their  individual  efforts  become  part  of  a  completed 
whole  and  realized  that  they  had  been  spending  time  not  only  with 
an  expert  who  was  master  of  her  subject,  with  an  economist  who 
allowed  no  form  of  waste,  with  a  disciplinarian  who  held  them  to  the 
utmost,  but  with  an  artist,  who,  by  making  use  of  art,  history,  liter- 
ature and  other  pleasant  things  of  life,  had  brought  them  beauty  of 
color,  of  form,  and  of  thought. 

An  observer  says  that  it  was  most  fascinating  to  watch  Miss 
Tracy's  method  of  bearing  her  message  to  the  wards  and  to  see 
her  strategy  gradually  overcome  boredom  and  even  intolerance.  Once 
started  in  a  ward,  the  desire  to  work  spread  like  wildfire  until 
before  long  the  clamor  became  so  insistent  from  all  over  the  hospital 
that  it  was  impossible  for  one  person  to  satisfy  it.  Fifty  dollars 
per  month  was  allowed  by  the  Woman's  Board  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  in  addition  members  of  the  Board  brought  many  waste 
materials  which  were  useful  in  some  of  the  activities  dear  to 
Miss  Tracy's  heart. 

To  put  into  words  the  attitude  of  the  medical  staff  toward  the 
department  is  not  easy.  Dr.  William  A.  Brayan  wrote :  "Medical 
men  are  not  interested  in  the  production  of  any  occupational  therapy 
department,  but  are  rather  interested  in  the  progress  and  recovery 
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of  their  patients.  The  occupational  therapy  department  is  accorded 
that  respect  and  deference  in  the  organization  of  the  hospital  that 
it  earns  by  its  work,  by  its  actions,  and  by  its  cooperation  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things." 

The  relationship  to  the  school  of  nursing  has  undergone  many 
changes.  Now  the  patient  is  the  primary  consideration  and  the  nurse 
is  expected  to  use  occupational  therapy  just  as  she  is  expected  to 
know  how  to  set  up  a  tray  or  give  a  hypo.  To  accomplish  this  each 
member  of  the  preliminary  class  spends  three  weeks  in  the  depart- 
ment during  which  time  she  makes  two  projects  and  helps  in  the 
teaching  both  in  the  shop  and  on  the  floors.  She  reads  Dr.  Dunton's 
"Prescribing  Occupational  Therapy,"  and  memorizes  Dr.  Pattison's 
definition  of  occupational  therapy. 

The  crafts  used  at  present  are  a  far  cry  from  those  of  Miss 
Tracy's  day.  The  rapid  turnover  of  patients  necessitates  short  time 
projects,  and  then,  too,  styles  in  handwork  have  changed.  Cheap 
and  colorful  toys  from  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores  have  usurped  the 
place  of  the  once  popular  jumping  jack  and  stuffed  dog.  Reed 
baskets  and  floor  lamps  and  reed  table  lamps  are  no  longer  in  vogue. 
Trays  are  still  made,  but  leather  is  the  best  seller.  Leather  work 
can  be  so  well  systematized  by  the  use  of  blueprinted  patterns,  stan- 
dardized tracing  paper,  leather  cut  to  size  by  the  use  of  templates, 
and  orderly  procedure  that  the  patients  thoroughly  enjoy  it.  They 
are  able  to  do  almost  all  of  the  work  themselves— bed  patients  as 
well  as  up  patients.  Puppets,  etching  on  celluloid  using  a  clothes 
wringer  press,  pottery,  casting  in  plaster,  gesso  work,  simple  metal 
work,  picture  puzzles  all  make  an  appeal. 

Materials  salvaged  from  various  departments  of  the  hospital 
represent  a  considerable  saving  in  cost  of  operation.  From  X-Ray 
come  the  card  boards  used  in  making  puzzles  for  children's  floor 
and  for  the  smaller  puzzle  trays ;  from  the  sewing  room  come  trim- 
mings of  unbleached  muslin  and  long  cloth,  very  useful  in  making 
puppets  and  dolls ;  from  cardiograph  come  small  tin  pans  with  tight 
covers  which  are  excellent  for  mixing  and  preserving  paints.  The 
surgical  supply  room  furnishes  gauze  trimmed  off"  in  making  dress- 
ings and  this  the  shop  uses  for  paint  rags,  for  waste,  for  stuffing 
for  toys  and  puppets.  The  pastry  cook  in  the  main  kitchen  saves 
5-1  pound  baking  powder  cans  which  are  excellent  for  plaster 
of  paris,  scouring  powder,  powdered  soap  and  for  making  tin  tips 
to  put  on  the  leather  lacings.  The  carpenter  shop  saves  scrap  wood 
for  the  out-of-door  fireplace  and  on  its  buzz  saw  other  scraps  are 
sawed  into  strips  to  use  in  making  picture  puzzle  trays.   These  many 
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"savings"  represent  not  only  economy  of  operation  in  the  department 
but  they  help  to  foster  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  interest. 

The  department  has  what  might  be  called  a  recreational  division. 
Rug  golf,  ping-pong,  dart  games,  bean  bags,  a  piano,  a  radio,  an 
orthophonic  victrola  with  probably  forty  excellent  records,  an 
aquarium  of  tropical  fish,  subscriptions  to  fifteen  current  magazines, 
a  puppet  show,  a  marionette  show,  an  out-of-door  fireplace  on  the 
roof  adjoining  the  shop  where  weenie  roasts  are  held  are  among  its 
activities.  The  roof  is  furnished  with  seats,  swings  and  flower  boxes 
made  in  the  shop.  In  this  connection  a  service  rendered  by  the 
Garden  Clubs  of  Chicago  is  interesting.  Each  day  of  the  week 
during  the  summer,  commuters  from  certain  suburbs  bring  in  flowers 
from  their  gardens  to  the  railroad  stations  designated.  All  of  the 
suburbs  participate  in  this  gift.  The  Garden  Clubs  collect  the 
flowers  and  distribute  them  to  hospitals  and  institutions.  This 
department  is  fortunate  in  being  on  the  flower  list  and  the  patients 
look  forward  to  flower  day  with  much  anticipation.  When  the 
flowers  arrive  the  patients  sort  them  and  bunch  them  and  the  nurses 
or  aides  distribute  them  on  the  floors.  The  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  through  the  N.  W.  Harris  Public  School  Extension 
service,  provides  two  exhibition  cases  of  natural  history  subjects. 
The  cases  are  artistic,  the  descriptive  notes  are  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  the  service  brings  a  touch  of  the  "big  out"  which 
is  beneficial  to  shut-ins  and  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  everyone. 


REPORT  OF  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSOCIATION 

Winifred  Brainerd 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Occupational 
Therapy  Association  was  held  at  Toronto,  September  28  to  30,  1931, 
to  which  The  Woman's  Board  of  the  hospital  sent  as  a  delegate 
Miss  Winifred  Brainerd,  Director  of  Occupational  Therapy. 

The  first  day  of  the  convention,  Monday,  was  taken  up  by 
registration  of  delegates,  greetings,  and  reports  of  standing  com- 
mittees. Following  the  afternoon  session  the  Toronto  Association 
of  Occupational  Therapy  gave  a  delightful  tea  at  the  Curative  Work- 
shop, a  building  owned  by  the  Toronto  Association  and  given  over 
entirely  to  their  chosen  work.  The  forenoon  program  of  the  second 
day,  Tuesday,  dealt  with  occupational  therapy  in  general  hospitals 
and  curative  workshops,  and  the  afternoon  program  with  work  in 
mental  hospitals.     Tuesday  evening  a  very  enjoyable  banquet  was 
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held  at  the  Hotel  Royal  York.  On  Wednesday  forenoon  interesting 
moving-  pictures  were  shown  in  connection  with  papers  on  work  in 
children's  hospitals.  The  convention  ended  Wednesday  afternoon 
with  a  session  on  occupational  therapy  for  the  tuberculous. 

On  Tuesday  forenoon  Miss  Brainerd  read  a  paper  on  the  occu- 
pational therapy  department  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  which  The 
Woman's  Board  of  the  hospital  has  always  so  effectually  supported. 
Since  this  paper  is  historical  in  nature,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  the  Bulletin.  Mr.  Bacon  introduced  Miss  Brainerd  with 
a  few  words  of  appreciation  for  what  this  work  means  to  the 
hospital. 


A  WORD  FROM  MISS  McMILLAN 

The  nurses  of  the  five  middle  states,  including  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  taking  up,  in  serious  form,  the 
wise  distribution  of  nurses  in  these  states.  This  is  part  of  a  national 
nursing  program  and  is  merely  an  intensified  effort  for  the  midwest 
section. 

The  object  is  to  strengthen  and  aid  those  nursing  agencies 
which  already  exist  for  the  purpose  of  providing  nurses  to  the  homes 
of  the  communities,  also  to  secure  for  hospitals,  schools  of  nursing, 
public  health  organizations  and  other  nursing  projects,  nurses  qual- 
ified for  a  specific  piece  of  work.  In  addition  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  advise  and  guide  nurses  where  further  preparation  and 
study  are  indicated  for  larger  responsibilities. 

The  office  of  the  Midwest  Nurse  Placement  is  in  Chicago  at 
Eight  South  Michigan  Avenue  where  the  local  nursing  activities  are 
grouped. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Central  Council  of 
Nursing  Education  by  which,  for  a  moderate  financial  return, 
Miss  Evelyn  Wood,  its  executive  secretary,  gives  part  of  her  time 
to  the  Placement  Service  and  the  office  and  other  accessories  of  the 
Council  are  utilized. 

This  cooperation,  added  to  the  backing  of  the  Nurses'  Associa- 
tions of  five  states,  assures  a  stability  for  the  undertaking  and  while, 
possibly,  progress  may  be  slow,  ultimate  success  of  the  Nurse  Place- 
ment Service  of  the  Midwest  should  be  inevitable. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  MR.  EUGENE  S.  GILMORE 

The  American  Hospital  Association  and  the  hospital  field  suf- 
fered a  heavy  loss  on  September  12  when  E.  S.  Gilmore,  for  23  years 
superintendent  of  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago,  died  at  his 
desk.  Mr.  Gilmore  had  suffered  from  heart  attacks  for  some  time, 
but  had  come  to  his  office  in  good  health.  He  had  been  looking 
forward  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  Toronto  convention, 
at  which  he  was  scheduled  to  participate  as  senior  trustee  of  the 
A.  H.  A.,  and  he  had  written  to  several  people  to  take  part  in  a 
round  table  of  the  Protestant  association,  of  which  he  had  charge. 

Scores  at  the  Toronto  conventions  recalled  many  examples  of 
Mr.  Gilmore's  friendliness  and  desire  to  be  of  help,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  hospital  field  the  A.  H.  A.  and  the 
Protestant  association  joined  in  a  public  memorial  service  as  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Gilmore.  This  was  well  attended  and  was  marked  by 
sincere  tributes  to  Mr.  Gilmore  by  President  Sexton  of  the  A.  H.  A., 
President  Wilkes  of  the  Protestant  association,  and  others. 

In  Chicago,  at  the  funeral  services  at  the  Woodlawn  Methodist 
Church  were  scores  of  Mr.  Gilmore's  associates  in  the  hospital  field 
as  an  expression  of  friendship  and  of  sympathy  for  the  bereaved 
family.  Literally  hundreds  of  floral  offerings  that  were  banked  high 
on  three  sides  of  the  church  testified  to  the  respect  and  love  of  the 
field  for  the  departed  administrator.  Men  high  in  the  Methodist 
Church  lauded  Mr.  Gilmore  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  co-workers  among  hospitals  was  ably  expressed  by 
Asa  S.  Bacon,  superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago, 
with  whom  Mr.  Gilmore  had  long  labored  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  Another  memorial  service  was  held 
September  27  at  First  Methodist  Church,  Chicago. — Courtesy  of 
"Hospital  Management." 

Tribute  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Gilmore* 

By  Asa  S.  Bacon 

Superintendent,  Presbyterian  Hospital,   Chicago 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  for  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion and  in  doing  so  I  also  speak  for  myself  for  I  have  lost  one  of 
my  best  friends,  in  fact,  he  was  more  to  me  than  a  friend,  for  after 
working  together  in  the  interests  of  suffering  humanity  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  I  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  what  I  have  to 
say  comes  from  my  heart. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Gilmore  the  hospital  world  has  sustained 

*  Delivered   at   the   funeral    services   in    Chicago. 


a  great  loss.  His  ideals  as  to  the  scope,  character  and  spirit  of  what 
the  modern  hospital  should  be  brought  to  him  national  pre-eminence. 
He  attended  the  second  meeting  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion in  1900.  He  served  on  various  committees  until  1924,  when 
the  association  recognized  his  sterling  qualities,  his  splendid  and 
unselfish  personality,  his  tireless  devotion  to  the  work  in  the  hospital 
field  and  elected  him  as  president-elect.  He  was  installed  as  its 
president  the  following  year,  the  greatest  honor  that  the  American 
Hospital  Association  can  bestow  upon  one  of  its  members.  From 
that  time  until  his  death  he  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  also  on 
many  committees.  He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  association  and  was  ever  ready  to  do>  his  full  part  in  its 
administration.  He  was  an  agreeable  companion,  a  wise  counsellor 
and  a  devoted  friend,  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  with  firm  con- 
victions on  all  important  questions,  with  the  courage  to  stand  for 
what  he  thought  to  be  right,  yet  with  full  consideration  and  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  others. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  intimately  con- 
sidered him  a  fine  example  of  a  Christian  man.  On  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Hospital  Association  I  wish  to 
record  our  deep  appreciation  of  his  character,  gratitude  for  his 
service,  thankfulness  for  the  great  privilege  we  have  had  in  associat- 
ing with  him,  our  deep  sorrow  at  the  great  loss  we  have  sustained 
and  our  heartfelt  sympathy  for  his  family. — Courtesy  of  (C  Hospital 
Management." 
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"THE  RELATION  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL  OF  CHICAGO  TO  RUSH 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE.   ITS  CONTRIBUTION  TO 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   MEDICAL 

SCIENCE." 

An    Informal    Paper    with    Reminiscences    Given    to    the    Hospital 

Committee   and   a  Few   Guests   at   the   Fourth   Presbyterian 

Church,  on  Monday  Afternoon,  February  16,  1931, 

by  Mrs.  David  Wilson  Graham,  Honorary 

President  of  the  Woman's  Board 

A  pompous  title  for  my  story  and  you  may  not  agree  with  me 
as  to  the  claim  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  a  share  in  the  development 
of  medical  science,  but  because  in  1933,  two  years  from  now, 
Chicago  is  preparing  to  celebrate  a  century  of  progress  and  because 
at  the  same  time  the  hospital  to  which  we  as  Presbyterians  owe 
allegiance,  will  celebrate  a  half  century  of  progress  comparable  to 
that  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located,  what  better  background  could 
there  be  for  consideration  of  such  progress  than  a  brief  review 
of  the  organization  of  the  medical  college  through  which  the  hospital 
was  called  into  existence?  Therefore,  acknowledging  the  privilege 
of  access  to  the  records  of  Rush  Medical  College  for  the  historical 
outline,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  meet  with  me  some  time  in  the  year 
1836-37  a  certain  young  man,  age  twenty-two  years,  who,  filled  with 
the  lure  of  adventure  and  progress,  has  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with 
the  3,000  souls  constituting  the  newly  created  city  of  Chicago  located 
in  the  recently  created  State  of  Illinois. 

I  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  month  of  his  arrival  but  it  had 
more  importance  and  far-reaching  results  than  could  have  been 
dreamed  of,  for  not  only  had  this  young  man  vision  and  courage 
but  he  was  likewise  filled  with  the  medical  lore  of  his  time,  having 
just  graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  was  much  needed,  for  along  with  the  ordinary  ills  of  humanity 
this  entire  region  at  that  time  might  properly  have  been  called  the 
region  of  the  shakes.  The  location,  with  its  lack  of  all  sanitary  con- 
ditions, was  conducive  to  frequent,  almost  constantly  recurring 
attacks  of  chills  and  fever,  ague,  which  being  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons shook  alike  the  bones  of  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  and 
heated  were  the  discussions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  newly  pre- 
scribed medicine,  quinine,  a  product  of  Peruvian  or  cinchona  bark. 

To  this  young  man,  Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,  to  be  known  years 
later  as  one  of  the  best  surgeons  of  his  day,  there  came  a  vision 
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seemingly  impossible  of  realization.  The  little  city  was  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  people  were  coming  in  every  conceivable  way.  It 
was  not  easy  to  go  east  for  educational  purposes  so  this  daring 
young  M.  D.  began  to  think,  talk  and  plan  for  a  medical  college. 
But  how — no  building, — no  equipment — no  material — no  money — 
and  furthermore  no  men  suitable  to  constitute  a  faculty — nothing 
but  the  indomitable  spirit  of  youth  which  in  the  end  won,  but  it  was 
a  struggle,  for  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1843  that  the  college 
became  an  actuality,  though  it  received  its  charter  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  1837. 

Its  name  was  Rush  Medical  College,  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  leading  physician 
of  his  time. 

This  ambitious  college  would  hardly  be  put  in  the  Class  A  group 
of  today  to  judge  by  its  entrance  requirements  and  the  length  of 
its  course.  Its  earliest  location  was  in  Dr.  Brainard's  office,  a  frame 
building  on  Dearborn  Street,  somewhere  between  Randolph  and 
Madison  Streets.  Its  faculty  consisted  of  four  members,  namely : 
Dr.  Brainard,  Dr.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  an  able  second  to  Dr.  Brainard  and 
a  resident  of  Chicago,  together  with  two  other  physicians  living  in 
different  parts  of  the  state  who  came  to  Chicago,  gave  their  lectures 
in  a  brief  time,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  The  entrance  require- 
ments were :  "Three  years  of  study  with  a  respectable  physician ; 
two  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  in  this  school  (two  years  of  prac- 
tice to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  courses)  ;  the  candidate  to  be 
twenty-one  years  old,  to  have  a  good  moral  character,  and  to  present 
a  thesis  on  some  medical  subject  of  his  own  composition  and  in  his 
own  handwriting,  which  should  be  approved  by  the  faculty." 

Note  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  intellectual  status  of  the 
would-be  student  nor  is  it  stated  that  the  aspirant  to  a  medical 
degree  must  be  of  the  masculine  gender.  It  was  not  necessary,  for 
in  1843  how  could  it  be  thought  that  a  woman  would  ever  matricu- 
late in  the  same  medical  school  with  a  man !  It  was  not  done 
and  of  course  never  would  be.  Rush  Medical  College  opened  its 
doors  to  women  students  in  1899. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  was  given  to  twenty-two  students 
whose  aggregate  fee  amounted  to  $65.00  with  a  graduation  fee  of 
$20.00.  Sixteen  weeks  constituted  the  allotted  time  of  study.  Board 
and  room  obtainable  at  $2.00  or  $2.50  a  week. 

The  year  1844  saw  a  real  building  for  the  college  at  the  corner 
of  Indiana  and  Dearborn  Streets  (north  side)  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.00 
but  of  such  peculiar  construction  it  was  facetiously  called  by  one  of 
its  growing  faculty,  Prof.  Allen,  the  "Rat  Trap." 
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By  1849-50  the  little  settlement  of  3,000  souls  (in  1836)  had 
grown  to  23,000  and  it  was  prophesied  that  the  population  might 
reach  even  100,000'. 

Medical  schools  must  have  facilities  for  practical  demonstration, 
in  short,  must  have  access  to  hospitals  and  so,  among  other  impor- 
tant plans  for  1847,  Rush  Medical  College  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  hospital  under  the  care  of  its  faculty. 

The  college  had  been  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  the  faculty 
enlarged  and  the  student  body  numbered  one  hundred. 

In  the  summer  of  1850  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  on  the  east 
side  of  Michigan  Avenue  near  River  Street  was  approaching  com- 
pletion. In  an  extra  session  of  the  State  Legislature  that  had  just 
been  held,  a  charter  had  been  granted  to  "The  Illinois  General  Hos- 
pital of  the  Lakes."  This  hospital  was  to  have  a  distinct  lying-in 
department  and  much  was  expected  in  the  way  of  valuable  instruc- 
tion. It,  however,  developed  that  the  next  year,  1851,  this  hospital, 
then  located  in  the  old  Lake  House,  a  hotel,  corner  of  Rush  and 
Kinzie  Streets,  passed  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  be  called  thereafter  Mercy  Hospital. 

We  pass  on  to  1861  an  important  period  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
City  Hospital  in  charge  of  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College  was 
taken  by  the  government  for  a  military  eye  and  ear  hospital  in  which 
service  it  continued  until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  By  that  time 
the  city  authorities  had  discovered  that  they  were  not  obliged  to 
maintain  a  general  hospital  and  the  City  Hospital  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  county  and  became  the  County  Hospital,  remaining 
at  its  old  site,  18th  and  Arnold  Streets.  Its  needs  had  far  outgrown 
its  capacity  and  there  was  consideration  of  a  new  and  far  larger 
building. 

The  Civil  War  over,  the  population  of  the  city  more  than  200,- 
000,  Rush  College  again  enlarged  its  faculty  by  individuals 
whose  names  in  the  near  future  were  to  become  household  words 
to  me,  and  among  them  was  the  name  of  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Ross  who  in 
the  year  1868  was  appointed  to  fill  the  newly  created  chair  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  he  having  for  a  year  past  given 
clinical  lectures  at  the  County  Hospital. 

Then  came  the  devastating  fire  of  October,  1871,  when  the 
college  with  practically  all  other  buildings  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  near  north  side  were  entirely  demolished. 

It  had  long  been  regretted  that  the  hospital  in  which  the  students 
received  their  practical  training  was  so  far  removed  from  the  college 
building.  Appreciating  that  the  County  Hospital  must  soon  have 
more  adequate  space,  Rush  College  authorities  decided  not  to  build 
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permanently  until  the  new  location  of  the  County  Hospital  was 
known,  hence  there  came  into  existence  the  college  "under  the  side- 
walk." A  temporary  affair  costing  only  $4,000.00  and  described  as 
amazingly  ugly.  It  was  to  a  considerable  degree  literally  below  the 
sidewalk,  although  it  rose  several  feet  above  it. 

By  1875  the  county  had  decided  upon  a  hospital  site,  Harrison, 
Wood,  Polk  and  Lincoln  Streets,  and  Rush  College  decided  to  build 
in  close  proximity,  namely  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Harrison  and 
Wood  Streets.  The  building  cost  $75,000  and  was  mostly  the  con- 
tribution of  the  members  of  its  faculty.  Its  corner  stone  was  laid 
on  March  20,  1875,  with  all  the  pomp  connected  with  a  Masonic 
ceremony. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  you  a  pen  picture  of  that 
section  of  the  city  at  that  time  and  even  in  the  80's  and  90's.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  have  traffic  policemen,  for  rapid  transit  con- 
sisted in  standing  on  the  corner  and  listening  for  the  tintinabulation 
of  the  bells,  said  bells  around  the  necks  of  horses  drawing  the  street 
car  at  a  lively  trot,  and  which  one  boarded  with  no  fear  of  any 
greater  catastrophe  than  the  possible  demise  of  a  horse  because  of 
overloaded  cars. 

In  fact,  the  western  city  limits  extended  a  very  few  blocks  be- 
yond Wood  Street  to  Western  Avenue.  Transportation  ceased  at 
midnight  and  cars  were  taken  to  the  barns  and  horses  stabled  for 
the  night.  An  "owl  car"  ran  once  an  hour  for  belated  passengers, 
but  to  maintain  respectability,  if  seen  on  this  car  it  was  almost 
necessary  to  be  armed  with  one's  genealogy. 

I  have  touched  on  this  phase  of  the  life  of  the  city  because  we 
are  approaching  the  year  1883.  Ashland  Avenue,  once  Rucker 
Street,  later  Ashland  Avenue,  a  couple  of  blocks  east  of  Wood  Street 
had  become  one  of  the  distinguished  and  beautiful  streets  of  the 
city,  distinguished  because  of  its  residents  as  well  as  for  its  beauty. 

Stand  with  me  for  a  brief  time  at  the  corner  of  what  we  know 
as  Ogden  Avenue — once  the  Plank  Road — and  Washington  Street 
— on  the  east  side  of  little  Union  Park.  Look  west  across  the  park 
at  the  beautiful  spire  of  the  Union  Park  Congregational  Church 
around  which  are  soon  to  cluster  the  buildings  of  the  Chicago  The- 
ological Seminary  (Congregational),  that  now  form  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  units  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Later  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  O.  S.  Newell,  two  beds  were 
endowed  for  the  use  of  students  of  this  theological  seminary  in  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  Standing  on  this  same  corner  let  us  look 
east  and  see  right  beside  us  an  impressive  row  of  what  were  known 
as  "marble  fronts,"  immaculately  white,  and  in  one  of  them  lived 
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Bishop  Whitehouse,  a  stately,  dignified  representative  of  the  Epis- 
copal faith.  Directly  across  the  street  was  the  home  of  C.  K.  G. 
Billings.  Walking  east  a  short  distance,  we  should  find  on  the  south 
side  of  Washington  Street  the  comfortable,  large  brick  home  of  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Ross.  Returning  to  the  original  corner,  let  us  saunter 
south  on  Ogden  Avenue  until  we  cross  Madison  Street  on  to  Ash- 
land Avenue  and  find  ourselves  facing  the  historic  Third  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  had  moved  from  its  original  location,  Washing- 
ton and  Carpenter  Streets,  having  bought  the  property  of  what  was 
to  have  been  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church. 

The  auditorium,  with  its  beautiful  windows,  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  over  2,000,  and  from  its  pulpit  for  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  eminent  divines  of  international  renown  preached  to  full 
houses.  Across  from  the  church  stood  the  homes  of  Judge  Moore 
and  of  Leonard  Swett,  the  great  criminal  lawyer.  Then  came  the 
Illinois  Club  with  its  fine  collection  of  pictures,  all  later  destroyed 
by  a  disastrous  fire  in  the  building. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Ashland  Avenue  and  Adams  Street 
was  the  recently  built  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Thos.  Chalmers.  The 
window  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  taken 
from  a  stair  landing  in  their  home  after  their  death  and  given  to  the 
hospital  by  their  heirs. 

Directly  across  the  street  was  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  then 
and  always  a  beautiful  example  of  English  church  architecture.  A 
couple  of  doors  south  lived  Wm.  Pinkerton  and  family,  son  of  Allan 
Pinkerton  of  Secret  Service  fame. 

Next  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Henry  Lyman,  Prof,  of  Nervous 
Diseases  at  Rush  Medical  College,  which  was  later  sold  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  B.  Herrick.  Dr.  Herrick  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Rush  Colle.ee  and  of  the  staff  of  the  hospital  and  Mrs.  Herrick  a 
member  of  the  Woman's  Board,  and  for  a  number  of  years  editor 
of  the  Bulletin. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Ashland  Avenue  and  Jackson  Street 
lived  the  Carter  Harrisons,  having  the  unique  distinction  of  giving 
two  mayors  to  the  city  of  Chicago — father  and  son.  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years. 

Across  the  street  on  the  east  side  in  this  block  lived  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Chalmers.  Mrs.  Chalmers'  famous  musical  effort  for 
the  hospital  is  described  farther  on  in  this  article. 

Continuing  south  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  we  pass  the 
home  of  Judge  C.  C.  Kohlsaat,  uncle  of  Mrs.  Potter  P?lmer  II.  and 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ashland  Avenue  and  Van  Buren  Street 
is  the  capacious  white  stone  house  of  the  Owsleys,  where  hospitality 
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was  often  dispensed  in  true  Kentucky  style.  The  Featherstone 
house  at  the  corner  of  Ashland  Avenue  and  Congress  Street,  is  only 
of  interest  to  us  in  this  ramble  because  later  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  hospital.  But  as  we  cross  Harrison  Street,  we  enter  a 
veritable  hot  bed  of  Presbyterianism  and  hospital  interest. 

On  the  southeast  corner  is  the  home  of  Thomas  Kane,  noted 
throughout  Presbyterianism,  nationally  and  abroad,  for  his  publica- 
tions on  tithing.  He  and  Mrs.  Kane  for  many  years  supported  a 
bed  in  the  hospital. 

A  near  neighbor  was  Mr.  Thomas  Templeton,  known  denomina- 
tionally as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  as  well  as  its  warm  friend  and  generous  supporter,  and 
known  commercially  through  his  long  association  with  Marshall 
Field  and  Company. 

Across  the  street  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Downs — Mrs.  Downs 
once  a  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Board,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Nichols  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  at  the  time  of 
his  death — Mrs.  Nichols  for  many  years  an  authoritative  member 
of  the  Furnishing  Committee.  We  shall  end  our  ramble  with  the 
home  of  the  McLarens,  parents  of  Mrs.  James  Simpson — chairman 
of  the  Children's  Department. 

I  wish  I  could  picture  this  street  to  you  as  I  have  so  often  seen 
it.  A  wide  avenue  with  beautiful  trees  on  either  side,  almost  spotless 
pavement,  immaculate  stone  steps  with  burnished  hand  rails. 

In  front  of  nearly  every  house  an  equipage  belonging  to  the 
style  of  the  period — silver  harness  on  horses,  with  drivers  suitably 
uniformed. 

In  the  midst  of  such  surroundings  it  would  take  a  pessimist  of 
the  most  confirmed  type  to  intimate  or  prophesy  that  in  a  few  years 
this  would  be  considered  an  almost  impossible  location  for  a  hospital 
because  of  the  unceasing  din  of  an  elevated  railroad,  the  never  end- 
ing banging  of  surface  cars  and  all  the  continuous  noises  of  big 
city  life. 

It  is  evident  that  a  hospital  supported  by  public  taxation  cannot 
be  controlled  by  any  one  medical  school  or  college,  and  by  1880  or 
thereabouts  there  was  more  than  one  college  of  medicine  and  fur- 
thermore the  population  of  the  city  then  numbered  650,000,  with 
every  indication  of  becoming  a  million. 

To  accommodate  this  population  there  were  only  1,749  hospital 
beds.  The  great  west  side  had  no  hospital  except  Cook  County, 
while  on  the  south  side  there  were  Mercy  Hospital  (before  men- 
tioned), St.  Luke's — established  in  1864,  Michael  Reese,  established 
in  1880,  and  on  the  north  side  St.  Joseph's  and  Alexian  Brothers. 
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Note  the  religious  denominations  indicated,  and  there  will  be  no 
surprise  when  I  state  there  were  less  than  one  hundred  beds  under 
Protestant  control.  By  that  time  the  need  of  a  hospital  for  Rush 
Medical  College  which  it  could  control  for  its  clinical  teaching  was 
imperative.  Its  faculty  renowned,  not  only  nationally  but  interna- 
tionally, was  bringing  large  numbers  of  students. 

Just  north  of  the  college  building  was  a  small  lot,  the  property 
of  the  college,  on  which  a  small  hospital  was  in  process  of  building. 
Also  there  was  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  nursing  being 
done  by  a  Catholic  sisterhood.  One  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
sisterhood  nursing  was  that  Protestants  were  untried  and  their  suc- 
cess doubted.  (Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses  was  established 
in  1880.)  There  was  a  distinct  preference  that  the  hospital  should 
be  Protestant  and  so  to  a  member  of  the  faculty,  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Ross, 
came  the  inspiration,  if  Protestant  why  not  denominational,  and  if 
denominational  why  not  Presbyterian?  Dr.  Ross  was  an  elder  in 
the  historic  Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian  Church. 

His  father-in-law  was  Mr.  Tuthill  King  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  keen  business  acumen.  It 
has  been  said  that  "the  erecting  of  a  hospital  is  the  rich  man's  salu- 
tation to  the  poor."  Whether  it  was  because  Mr.  King  wished  to 
make  this  salutation  or  because  of  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
father-in-law  for  the  son-in-law  is  unknown,  but  it  was  Mr.  King's 
pledge  of  $10,000,  the  first  contribution,  that  made  the  project  pos- 
sible. This  seems  not  a  large  contribution  for  so  great  an  enterprise, 
but  the  difference  in  money  values  between  then  and  now  must  be 
remembered,  also  the  plan  was  unique. 

A  hospital  controlled  by  one  medical  college,  to  be  endorsed  and 
given  support  by  an  important  Protestant  denomination,  might  easily 
come  to  naught. 

Letters  were  sent  to  a  number  of  philanthropic  gentlemen  and 
encouraging  replies  were  received  and  on  July  21,  1883,  a  charter 
was  granted,  reserving  to  Rush  Medical  College  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  staff  of  the  hospital. 

But  Dr.  Ross  did  not  labor  alone  in  his  important  enterprise. 
An  able  coadjutor  had  he  in  his  friend  Dr.  R.  C.  Hamill,  an  elder 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  together  these  two  men  worked, 
showing  by  their  deeds  their  faith  in  the  result. 

In  February,  1884,  the  plan  was  presented  to  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  and  enthusiastically  endorsed,  which  put  it  on  the 
social  as  well  as  the  philanthropic  calendar  of  Presbyterianism,  for 
the  Social  Union  was  an  important  organization  and  not  to  belong 
to   it  was   almost   like   being  reported   as   not   in   good   and   regular 
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standing  in  one's  church  denomination.  Important  ministers  approved 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  hospital  offerings  on  Easter  Sun- 
day— a  plan  that  still  continues  in  many  Presbyterian  churches. 

But  previously,  on  December  13,  1883,  twelve  gentlemen  had 
met  and  completed  the  organization  of  the  hospital  with  supposedly  a 
capacity  of  eighty  beds  for  patients  at  a  cost  of  $32,000.  At  once 
these  gentlemen  sent  out  an  S.  O.  S.  and  in  response  came  eighty-five 
energetic  Presbyterian  women  equal  to  any  emergency. 

A  Ladies'  Aid  Society  was  quickly  formed.  A  constitution  was 
adopted,  of  which  Article  11  read  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  objec- 
tive of  this  Association  to  aid  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  whatever 
way  its  help  may  be  needed,  viz. :  by  securing  funds  for  its  work, 
supplies  of  bedding,  clothing,  lint,  bandages,  articles  of  extra  diet, 
books,  magazines,  and  any  other  necessary  or  useful  articles,  subject 
always  to  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  Medical 
Board.  It  shall  be  the  duty  also  to  awaken  and  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  the  interest  of  all  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  its  vicinity,  inviting  their  cooperation  and  aiding  them  to 
secure  its  benefits." 

Five  standing  committees  were  formed :  Furnishing,  Visiting, 
Library,  Delicacy,  Conference. 

Mrs.  Herrick  Johnson,  wife  of  a  Professor  of  McCormick  The- 
ological Seminar}',  was  elected  president  but  resigned  at  once 
because  of  inadequate  health.  Mrs.  D.  C.  Marquis,  also  the  wife 
of  a  McCormick  Seminary  Professor,  was  elected  to  the  position 
which  she  retained  until  her  death  nine  years  later. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  McCormick  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Farwell  were  elected 
vice-presidents  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Ross  treasurer,  a  position  she 
retained  but  a  year,  then  resigned  to  assume  that  of  chairman  of 
the  Delicacy  Committee. 

It  was  a  pity  the  S.  O.  S.  had  not  gone  out  earlier,  for  as  soon 
as  the  building  was  up  it  was  discovered  that  "owing  to  the  fact  that 
no'  provision  was  made  for  the  lodging  of  the  medical  officers,  nurses 
and  attendants,  it  has  been  possible  to  accommodate  only  about  forty- 
five  patients  when  the  hospital  is  full."  Can  you  imagine  women  not 
grasping  such  a  situation  at  once,  and  before  it  was  too  late? 

Of  course  it  meant  enlargement  and  the  report  of  1887  shows 
the  addition  of  the  "Hamill  Wing"  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  making  a 
patient  capacity  of  eighty  beds. 

The  work  of  the  Furnishing  Committee  at  that  time  was  truly 
work.  It  was  not  the  period  of  "ready  mades"  and  furthermore,  the 
money  with  which  to  do  the  buying  had  first  to  be  in  hand  for  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  was  no  debt.     Not  a  yard  of 
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goods  was  purchased  nor  an  order  of  any  kind  placed  until  the  money 
was  on  hand  to  meet  the  bill  when  presented.  All  through  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1884  these  eighty-five  women  were  busy 
getting  money  and  finally,  the  last  week  of  August  there  gathered  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Third  Church  a  great  number  of  women  represent- 
ing most  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city.  They  made  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  towels,  and  table  linen.  On  the  last  Friday  of  the 
month  the  boxes  filled  with  these  supplies  were  nailed,  and  on  Sat- 
urday there  were  received  at  the  new  hospital  its  first  furnishings. 
The  doors  opened  the  early  part  of  September,  1884.  Thus  began 
the  sewing  for  the  hospital  which  continues  in  the  various  churches 
until  this  day. 

Very  soon  this  small  hospital  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  college  and  of  the  populace.  From  the  start  there 
had  been  a  dream  of  a  far  larger  hospital  and  soon  was  this  dream 
to  be  realized,  for  Chicago  held  more  than  one  Presbyterian  sin- 
cerely interested  in  its  sick  and  one  of  them  was  Daniel  A.  Jones. 

The  Daniel  A.  Jones  Memorial  was  built  in  1888  at  a  cost  of 
$110,000,  with  an  endowment  of  $65,000,  enlarging  the  capacity  of 
the  hospital  to  two  hundred  twenty-five  beds.  This  building  was 
made  possible  through  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Jones  and  a  gift  of  his 
heirs. 

It  was  fireproof,  as  thoroughly  equipped  as  any  hospital  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  dedicated  April  22,  1889.  The  address  was 
given  by  Dr.  John  H.  Barrows,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  which  Mr.  Jones  was  a  member. 

Time  forbids  anything  but  a  mere  mention  of  other  additions. 
The  Private  Pavilion  at  a  cost  of  $350,000  dedicated  November  29, 
1908,  services  in  charge  of  Rev.  Martin  D.  Hardin  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  Third  Church  and  Rev.  John  A.  Morison  D.D.,  then  pastor  of 
the  First  Church. 

The  tearing  down  of  the  old  Ross-Hamill  buildings  and  the 
erection  of  the  Jane  Murdock  Memorial  at  a  cost  of  $175,000,  was 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Murdock  and  was  dedicated  June  9,  1912. 
The  dedicatory  address  was  made  by  Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church. 

As  one  enters  the  lobby  of  the  main  building  a  large  tablet  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly  Ross,  Founder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  is  in  evidence  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  Jones  Re- 
ception Room  and  a  bronze  bust  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Hamill  is  in  view 
at  the  right  of  the  same  entrance.  Thus  do  these  memorials  per- 
petuate the  great  work  of  these  two  men  who  did  more  than  they 
dreamed  for  the  development  of  medical  science. 
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But  fine  buildings  filled  with  patients,  suitable  and  adequate 
equipment  and  a  staff  unexcelled  in  any  hospital  in  the  world,  still 
leaves  a  factor  so  important  that  without  it  no  hospital  can  function. 

In  1880  there  were  few  training  schools  for  nurses  in  the  coun- 
try. It  has  been  stated  that  The  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses 
was  organized  in  1880.  St.  Luke's  School  for  Nurses  followed  in 
1886,  and  the  Michael  Reese  School  in  1890. 

After  much  discussion  the  new  Presbyterian  Hospital  decided 
to  establish  its  own  school  for  nurses  and  for  one  year  worked  under 
that  plan,  which  might  have  continued  but  for  the  resignation  of  its 
supervisor  to  take  a  position  with  the  Illinois  Training  School. 
After  more  interruptions  in  the  plan  it  was  discontinued  and  an 
agreement  made  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  whereby  that 
school  was  to  care  for  the  nursing  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

This  agreement  lasted  until  1902,  when  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital re-established  its  own  school.  Mr.  Albert  M.  Day  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mrs.  Chas.  Hamill,  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society.  There  was  no  room  in  the  hospital  buildings  to  house 
the  student  body.  A  search  was  made  and  the  Featherstone  house, 
located  at  the  corner  of  Congress  Street  and  Ashland  Boulevard, 
was  bought  at  a  cost  of  $40,000;  it  was  one  of  the  old  homes  in  that 
locality  which  was  being  rapidly  stripped  of  its  prestige,  many  of 
the  old  residents  having  scattered. 

The  house  was  never  entirely  satisfactory  and  not  large  enough 
tO'  accommodate  the  necessary  number  of  students,  so  it  was  with  great 
rejoicing  that  the  gift  of  $100,000  was  received  from  the  friends 
of  Mr.  O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  in  his  memory,  that  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  fund  which  made  possible  the  building  of  the  home  that  stands 
today  directly  across  the  street  from  the  hospital.  Later  the  re- 
maining $250,000  was  contributed  by  the  estate  of  Mr.  Albert  A. 
Sprague — the  mortgage  of  $110,000  being  lifted  by  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Sprague,  who  died  in  1915. 

Miss  M.  Helena  McMillan,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Training 
School,  was  called  to  organize  and  serve  as  Principal  of  the  School. 
Miss  McMillan  brought  with  her  the  experience  of  five  years  of 
similar  service  in  the  Lake  Side  Hospital,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  two 
years  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  now  after  twenty-eight  years  of  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  her  work,  we  are  ready  to  join  with  the  more 
than  1,000  graduates  of  the  school  scattered  throughout  the  world  in 
confirming  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Managers  in  their  choice. 

When  it  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  surely  an  age  of 
discretion,  and  Ladies'  Aids  having  gone  out  of  fashion,  this  Ladies' 
Aid  changed  its  name  and  graduated  into  the  more  dignified  position 
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of    Woman's   Auxiliary    Board,    and   now   the   Auxiliary    has    been 
dropped  and  it  is  the  Woman's  Board. 

But  great  and  valorous  have  been  the  deeds  of  this  organization 
under  all  its  names,  and  many  have  been  the  changes  in  its  member- 
ship. Remembering  always  the  reason  for  its  being  called  into  ex- 
istence to  ''awaken  and  maintain"  interest  in  the  work  of  the  hospital 
in  ALL  the  churches,  its  membership  has  never  been  limited,  dele- 
gates from  all  churches  have  been  welcomed,  with,  however,  the 
obligation  resting  upon  them  of  the  payment  of  the  small  annual 
dues  of  $2.50,  which  includes  a  Bulletin  subscription,  with  attend- 
ance at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Board  and  of  reporting  to  their 
own  church  gatherings  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Board  and  so  en- 
couraging contributions  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  work. 

Advisory  Committee 

The  five  original  committees  have  been  continued,  changed, 
however,  to  meet  conditions  as  progress  has  demanded.  The  early 
Conference  Committee  has  been  changed  to  Advisory  Committee, 
composed  of  officers  of  the  board,  chairmen  of  committees  and 
other  members  whose  long  and  intimate  contact  with  the  work  makes 
their  advice  valuable. 

Furnishing   Committee 

This  committee,  after  shaking  off  kitchen  utensils  and  even 
certain  surgical  supplies  and  confining  itself  for  many  years  to  the 
buying  of  bed  and  table  linen,  has  during  the  past  two<  years  en- 
larged the  scope  of  its  service  under  the  leadership  of  its  chairman, 
Mrs.  Bass,  a  past  president.  It  has  been  helping  to  make  the  hos- 
pital more  attractive  to  the  eye  by  renovating  the  alcoves  which  are 
used  by  friends  of  patients  either  while  waiting  to  be  admitted  to 
the  room  or  for  a  private  conference  with  the  physician  in  charge. 

Linen  Fund 

The  women  of  the  Fourth  Church  have  a  special  interest  in  this 
fund.  The  committee  was  created  twenty-one  years  ago  and  until  the 
last  year  has  been  in  the  more  than  competent  hands  of  Mrs.  Flenry 
C.  Hackney  of  the  First  Church,  ably  assisted  for  most  of  that  time 
by  Mrs.  Thos.  Lyon  of  the  Fourth  Church.  Now  on  the  resignation 
of  Mrs.  Hackney,  Mrs.  W.  B.  McKeand,  another  Fourth  Church 
member,  has  become  chairman  and  to  judge  by  the  results  of  her 
first  year's  service,  the  fund  will  continue  to  grow.  Until  recently 
it  was  the  custom  to  turn  over  the  proceeds  of  this  collection  to  the 
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Furnishing  Committee  to  enable  that  committee  to  place  orders  for 
their  supplies,  for  the  slogan  of  the  Woman's  Board  still  is  "no 
debt." 

But  four  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Frederick  T. 
Haskell  it  was  decided  to  set  aside  these  annual  collections  until  an 
amount  shall  be  on  hand  to  make  the  interest  sufficient  to  meet  at 
least  one  important  part  of  the  hospital  needs.  It  is  hoped  eventually 
to  raise  $100,000;  Mrs.  Haskell  accompanied  her  suggestion  by  a 
generous  contribution  which  she  has  continued  each  year,  Mrs. 
George  R.  Nichols,  showing  her  approval  of  the  plan  by  a  contribu- 
tion equally  generous.  The  amount  has  not  quite  reached  $20,000 
and  if  anyone  is  seeking  to  be  helpful,  please  make  note  of  this  as 
one  of  the  opportunities. 

Delicacy  Committee 

This  committee  functions  probably  more  closely  to  its  original 
plan  than  any  other.  For  some  years  the  very  active  Chairman  has 
been  Mrs.  J.  P.  Mentzer  from  the  Hyde  Park  Church.  The  number 
of  glasses  of  jelly  and  quarts  of  grape  juice  she  succeeds  in  getting 
make  one  fairly  gasp.  Yet  I  fail  to  note  that  she  has  to*  her  credit 
more  than  appeared  when  Mrs.  J.  C.  Peasley  of  the  old  Fourth 
Church  held  the  position  and  reported  with  delight  the  gift  of  four 
gallons  of  port  wine.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  it  was  in  the  days 
of  long  ago. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  money  value  has  ever  been  placed 
on  the  delicacies  collected,  for  I  am  sure  it  would  mean  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  while  an  average  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
seems  a  fairly  conservative  estimate  for  the  actual  money  that  has 
been  contributed  during  the  forty-eight  years. 

Associate  Membership 

How  in  the  early  years  did  the  Woman's  Board  get  the  money 
to  meet  bills  when  presented  ?  Dues  then  were  only  one  dollar  a  year 
and  the  membership  was  smaller  then  than  at  this  time.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Matteson  of  the  Second  Church  proposed  an  associate  membership 
list.  It  was  the  hope  to  enlist  the  interest  of  everv  woman  in  a 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  beautiful  hope,  but  vain.  With  an  active 
energetic  Chairman,  with  sub-chairmen  in  every  church  sending 
delegates  to  the  Board,  some  forty  churches  in  all,  the  amount  has 
rarely  reached  $2,000  a  year  and  with  many  contributors  giving  more 
than  the  required  one  dollar. 

Manifestly  this  small  amount  would  never  enable  us  to  be  of 
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much  monetary  value  to  the  Board  of  Managers.  Entertainments  of 
various  kinds  had  done  their  part,  but  nothing  SO'  daring  as  the 
concerts  that  Mrs.  W.  J.  Chalmers,  acting  as  impresario,  arranged. 
They  were  given  in  the  Auditorium,  presenting  Melba,  Ysaye, 
Plancon,  Nordica  and  Fremstad,  netting  in  all  $31,210. 

This  was  a  vast  amount  for  those  years  but  the  enlarging 
hospital  meant  constantly  increasing  demands  and  a  more  steady 
dependable  income  must  in  some  way  be  arranged. 

Pledge  Fund 

It  was  then  Mrs.  O.  S.  Newell,  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Jones, 
and  president  for  two  years  following  the  death  of  Mrs.  Marquis, 
presented  the  plan  of  the  Pledge  Fund.  The  plan  as  presented  was 
so  arranged  as  to  bring  in  not  less  than  $5,000  annually  from  Pres- 
byterian women  and  in  the  twenty-two  years  of  its  existence  has 
approximated  that  amount.  It  is  expected  that  all  members  of  the 
Board  will  in  addition  to  annual  dues  either  contribute  to  the  Pledge 
Fund  or  give  service  on  Tag  Day. 

Contributors'  Fund 

This  fund,  founded  by  Ruby  Mc'Cormick  Blair  in  1916,  is  not 
Presbyterian  but  is  our  soliciting  salutation  to  friends  of  other 
denominations  who  pay  us  the  compliment  of  the  same  sort  of  salu- 
tation to  which  is  given  a  generous  response. 

Child's  Free  Bed 

The  "Sunshine  Bed"  was  the  first  endowed  child's  bed  in  the 
hospital.  The  necessary  five  thousand  dollars  were  collected  by 
Miss  Frances  Gould  of  the  Second  Church,  alone  and  unaided,  in 
small  amounts,  over  a  period  of  four  years  (1890-94).  Child's  Free 
Bed  money  given  by  Sunday  Schools  was  used  for  many  years  as 
soon  as  collected,  but  for  more  than  twenty  years  now  it  has  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  sum  of  $5,000  is  reached,  when  a  bed 
is  endowed.  At  the  present  time  there  are  six  "cheer-up  beds" 
endowed  by  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Chicago  Presbytery.  For  sev- 
eral years  "Tag  Day"  money  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  and 
three  endowed  "Tag  Day"  beds  will  be  found  in  the  Children's 
Ward. 

Lately,  however,  for  some  years,  instead  of  continuing  the 
endowment  of  beds,  the  salary  of  a  prenatal  nurse  attached  to  the 
Social  Service  Department  has  been  carried  by  the  "Tag  Day" 
collection  and  all  or  part  of  the  Kindergartner's  salary. 
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Social  Service 

I  have  referred  to  Social  Service  and  modesty  never  makes  me 
hesitate  to  say  we  have  a  unit  entirely  supported  by  the  Woman's 
Board.  Ours  was  the  first  hospital  in  Chicago',  and  I  think  west 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  to  establish  such  a  service  and  again  did 
Mrs.  Newell  take  the  initiative.  Hers  was  the  first  contribution 
when  in  the  year  1908  it  became  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Woman's 
Board. 

Occupational  Therapy 

While  we  were  forerunners  in  using  occupational  therapy,  we 
were  not  the  first  in  the  city,  for  Michael  Reese  Hospital  preceded  us. 
It  was  through  the  generous  gift  of  Miss  Helen  Drake  that  the 
new  therapy  was  given  a  trial  which  caused  the  Board  of  Managers 
to  approve  and  assume  its  support.  Individual  members  of  the 
Woman's  Board  contribute  to  its  expense  and  contributions  are 
sought  from  patients  who  have  received  its  benefits,  or  patients 
whose  stay  in  the  hospital  has  interested  them  in  its  accomplishments. 

Florence  Nightingale  Chorus 

This  chorus  was  organized  immediately  following  the  war.  Its 
purpose  is  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  nursing  technique  by  good 
instruction  in  the  divine  art  of  music.  It  was  the  first  to  be  so 
organized  in  this  country  and  much  favorable  comment  upon  it 
appeared  in  music  journals.  It  is  compulsory  to  first-year  students 
who  pass  the  vocal  test.  There  is  no  great  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  or  the  Woman's  Board  to  make  money  from 
the  annual  concerts,  but  the  little  that  is  made  is  the  contribution 
of  the  first  year  class  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  school,  while 
the  preparation  for  the  concert  is  an  incentive  and  a  pleasant  and 
exciting  objective  for  which  to  work. 

The  first  concert  was  given  on  a  stormy  January  night  in  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  and  was  an  experiment.  The  ninth  was 
a  complimentary  concert  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers at  Orchestra  Hall,  Mine.  Claire  Dux  giving  her  lovely  voice 
with  gracious  generosity.  The  eleventh,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1931,  its 
leader,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Birch,  conducting,  was  given  in  the  place  now 
become  customary,  the  beautiful  ballroom  of  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 

That  the  hospital's  School  of  Nursing,  the  welfare  of  the 
student  group  and  the  endowment  of  the  school  is  of  great  interest 
to1  the  Woman's  Board  was  made  plain  when  on  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary   of   the    founding   of    the    school   the    Woman's    Board 
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pledged  $25,000  toward  its  endowment.  Twenty  thousand  of  that 
amount  is  already  arranged  for,  with  the  remaining  $5,000  in  sight. 
In  addition  to  that  another  $1,000  has  for  some  years  been  given  to 
Miss  McMillan  to  be  used  for  additional  educational  purposes.  Three 
small  scholarships  are  carried  for  students  pledged  to  missionary 
service  and  a  loan  fund  of  intermediate  size  to  be  used  at  Miss 
McMillan's  discretion  for  students  who  unexpectedly  find  themselves 
in  need  of  financial  aid.  My  final  word  as  to  nursing  might  be 
headed  as  in  Dr.  Burgess'  book,  "Nurses — Patients  and  Pocket- 
books,"  as  it  deals  with  ward  patients  with  flat  pocketboods  in  need 
of  the  care  of  special  nurses.  To  meet  such  a  need  there  are  but  two 
nurses  sufficiently  endowed — the  Helen  R.  North  and  the  Ernest  A. 
Hamill.  A  third,  the  Gladys  Foster,  has  been  started  by  the. student 
body  in  memory  of  a  fellow  student  going  out  of  life  while  in 
service,  before  graduation.  Though  greatly  helped  by  a  bequest  of 
$10,000  from  Miss  Mary  Reed,  one  of  the  fine  treasurers  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  for  the  students  to  raise  $35,000,  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  full  endowment,  is  a  long,  slow  process.  Just  one-half  the 
amount  is  now  on  deposit  and  what  a  relief  it  would  give  them  to 
have  a  friendly  lift.  The  interest  on  the  amount  raised  is  used  each 
year  towards  the  salary  of  the  nurse  engaged  for  the  service,  the 
remainder  of  the  salary  must  be  met  some  other  way.  The  Woman's 
Board  might  assume  this  difference  in  salary  were  it  not  for  another 
forward  step  it  has  taken,  that  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
library. 

Library 

A  Library  Committee  was  one  of  the  five  original  committees 
and  until  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  it  continued  much  in  the  way 
it  started,  except  that  books  with  titles  such  as :  "Philosophy  of  the 
Plan  of  Salvation,"  "Memoirs  and  Discourses  of  Thos.  Spencer," 
"The  Inheritance  of  the  Saints,"  "Edwards  on  Revivals,"  "The  Mar- 
riage of  the  King's  Son  and  the  Guilt  of  Unbelief,"  and  for  lighter 
reading:  "A  Quaker  Love  Story,"  "the  Poacher's  Daughter,"  and 
praise  be,  "Funny  Points  in  Life,"  have  long  since  vanished  from 
the  shelves.  A  hospital  librarian  has  been  engaged  by  the  Woman's 
Board  at  a  fixed  salary.  The  library,  housed  in  the  Chapel  in  the 
Jones  building,  is  open  practically  all  day.  Herewith  is  the  statistical 
report  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  1931. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Library  for  the  Year  1930 

Total  number  of  books  circulated 23,220 

Total  number  of  books  circulated  to  patients 13,678 

Total  number  of  books  circulated  to  staff 9,542 

Total  numer  of  books  circulated  to  pavilion  patients 5,944 

Total    number    of    books    circulated    to    Jones    &    Murdock 

patients   7,734 

Total  number  of  fiction  books  circulated 15,621 

Total  number  of  non-fiction  books  circulated 5,737 

Total  number  of  juvenile  books  circulated 511 

Total  number  of  periodicals  circulated 1,862 

Total  number  of  foreign  books  circulated 526 

Total  number  of  Chicago  Public  Library  books  circulated.  .  .  6,422 

Library  was   formally  organized   Sept.    1,   1929;   consequently, 
total  number  books  circulated  since  organization  is  29,175. 

Number    of     catalogued     Presbyterian     Hospital    books     in 

Library   1,294 

Number    of    Chicago    Public    Library    books    deposited    in 

Library    277 

Total  number  of  books  in  Library  which  are  prepared   for 

circulation    1,571 

Number  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  Library  fiction  books  in 

Library   917 

Number  of  Presbyterian  Hospital  Library  non-fiction  books 

in  Library 377 

Number  of  Juvenile  books  in  Library 73 

Number  of  Foreign  books  in  Library 193 

Total  number  of  registered  borrowers  (nurses  and  employes 

only)    470 

(Doctors,    instructors    and   internes   not    registered    but   are 
borrowers.) 

Respectfully  submitted,  January  1,  1931, 

SELMA  LINDEM,  Librarian. 


Recently  it  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  Library  work 
is  no  longer  to  be  considered  just  entertainment  but  is  assuming 
an  important  place  in  hospital  therapy.  We  have  always  been  leaders 
and  now  at  fifty  or  thereabouts  we  can  scarcely  wish  to  be  otherwise. 

Just  here  I  am  inclined  to  reminisce. 
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In  the  days  of  its  youth,  the  hospital  could  not  afford  its  own 
ambulance ;  arrangements  were  made  for  such  service  with  a  nearby 
livery.  But  the  best  of  arrangements  could  not  be  wholly  satisfactory. 
It  was  evident  that  an  ambulance  must  be  secured.  An  appeal  to  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  brought  the  usual  response  and  with  hands  open 
and  eyes  glinting  determination,  the  women  started  on  their  quest.  The 
treasurer's  book  for  that  year  is  interesting  reading.  The  vast  num- 
ber of  small  contributions  from  fifty  cents  up  are  noticeable.  Finally 
enough  was  on  hand  for  all  but  the  two  hind  wheels— they  seemed 
hard  to  get.  But  the  greater  the  obstacles,  the  greater  determination 
of  the  workers.  Then  appeared  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  a  delegate 
from  the  Fourth  Church  and  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee — 
in  her  hand  was  a  check  obtained  from  a  member  of  her  family. 
The  "hind  wheels"  were  a  reality  and  a  little  later,  in  celebration  of 
their  achievement,  a  group  of  happy  women  had  a  joy  ride  in  an 
ambulance — probably  the  only  time  an  ambulance  was  put  to 
such  use. 

Soap  Wrappers 

The  month  of  February  centers  on  the  important  collection  for 
this  month  and  next — important  all  the  year  round  and  ending  each 
year  with  the  April  meeting.  The  collecting  of  American  Family 
Soap  wrappers,  seemingly  a  trivial  matter,  is  of  such  significance 
to  the  hospital  that  in  nearly  twenty  years  not  a  spoon  has  been 
bought.  Jas.  S.  Kirk  &  Co.  accept  these  wrappers  in  exchange  for 
flat  silver  and  also  make  a  generous  contribution  in  silver.  The 
number  of  wrappers  collected  averages  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  not  less  than  six  or  eight  dozens  of  teaspoons  are  secured  each 
year  through  this  exchange  and  several  dozens  of  dessert  or  soup 
spoons. 

And  now  what  about  the  relation  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the 
hospital  to  Rush  Medical  College — which  means  its  relation  to  the 
staff  of  the  hospital  ?  Always  remembering  that  the  Woman's  Board 
is  not  an  incorporated  body  but  an  auxiliary,  its  relation  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  has  always  been  that  of  perfect  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing, and  the  same  with  its  much  beloved  superintendent,  Mr. 
Asa  Bacon.  I  know  nothing  about  plans  in  regard  to  the  progress 
of  medical  science  in  the  coming  celebration,  but  do  you  not  agree 
with  me  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  demonstration  of  any  kind,  we  hos- 
pital women  might  properly  claim  a  place?  True,  we  may  be 
regarded  as  the  "hind  wheels"  but  the  ambulance  would  have  been 
useless  but  for  those  wheels,  and  I  know  we  have  greatly  assisted  in 
progressive  movements.     The  amount  raised  to  date,  $625,000,  could 
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not  have  been  collected  and  wisely  spent  without  having  rendered 
important  service.  By  assuming  definite  obligations,  the  Woman's 
Board  has  enabled  the  Board  of  Managers  to  meet  the  requests  of 
the  star!  for  improved  equipment  necessary  for  better  diagnosis,  for 
better  remedial  agencies  and  for  better  teaching  purposes,  in  all  of 
which  both  medical  and  nursing  students  have  shared,  and  as  this 
galaxy  of  youth  has  gone  from  these  institutions,  they  have  carried 
their  knowledge  not  only  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  our  own 
land  but  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

As  medical  graduates,  they  are  filling  chairs  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  all  parts  of  our  own  land  and  in  lands  afar.  The  same 
is  true  as  to  important  positions  with  graduates  in  nursing,  who  con- 
tribute to  the  development  in   medical   science  wherever  they   are. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  word  research  was  rarely  used  and  even 
today  we  laymen  accept  it  much  as  we  do  the  automobile  or  airplane 
— as  a  means  of(  getting  somewhere.  We  know  little  of  the  count- 
less hours  of  intensive  investigation  which  bring  only  disappoint- 
ment. Nor  can  we  appreciate  the  thrill  of  exultation  at  one  tiny 
foothold  of  assurance  of  success,  yet  such  experiences  are  going  on 
constantly  in  all  laboratories,  seeking  knowledge  of  the  ills  that 
ravage  humanity.  And  Rush  College  contributes  its  full  share  in 
this  endeavor.  It  seems  a  pity  there  is  not  appended  to  this  paper  a 
list  of  these  achievements  but  perhaps  this  is  not  a  fitting  time.  Later 
there  may  be  such  an  addendum. 

I  am  reminded  there  is  always  danger  in  specializing  in  achieve- 
ment by  name,  but  surely  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  one  who 
may  be  called  the  Dean  of  Medicine,  perhaps,  of  this  country,  Dr. 
Frank  Billings — not  a  graduate  of  Rush  College  but  for  many  years 
a  member  of  its  faculty  and  head  of  the  department  of  medicine. 
He  has  had  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  development  of  medicine, 
besides  having  made  very  important  contributions  to  the  science  of 
medicine  in  his  theory  of  focal  infection. 

No  article  in  relation  to  Rush  College  or  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital would  be  complete  without  tribute  to  his  work  and  influence. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  the  young  men  a  chance  to  develop 
when  twenty-five  years  ago  such  was  not  the  custom  with  the  older 
men.  "He  has  inspired  a  fine  group  of  young  men,"  says  one  of 
them.  He  has  been  honored  in  all  possible  ways  both  nationally  and 
internationally  and  we  are  honored  in  that  we  may  properly  count 
him  as  belonging  to  us. 

In  closing  I  would  have  you  notice  the  continuity  of  family  in- 
terest— "unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  Ross,  Hamill, 
Jones,  McCormick,  Drake,  Douglass,  Maltman,  Reed,  Warner,  Dr. 
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and  Mrs.  Ross,  Elizabeth  Gates  Ross — now  Mrs.  Robert  Metz— 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Haskell — born  Leila  Ross — and  Mrs.  Robert  Ross 
(Mary  Lord),  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Lord,  Mr.  Lord 
for  many  years  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  Mrs.  Lord  of 
the  Woman's  Board. 

Dr.  Robert  Hamill :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Hamill,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Hamill — President  of  the  Woman's  Board  for  nine  years. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Ernest  Hamill  gave  a  Christmas  dinner  to 
the  nurses,  a  custom  which  Mrs.  Hamill  has  continued  since  his 
death  and  has  also  endowed  in  his  memory  a  nurse  for  special  ward 
duty. 

Jones :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jones,  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Oc- 
tavius  S.  Newell — President  for  two*  years  of  the  Woman's  Board; 
Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Childs,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Newell  and  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Board ;  Mrs.  Laurence  Smith,  great  grand- 
daughter of  Daniel  P.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  P.  Pullman,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Childs  and  great  granddaughter  of  Daniel  P.  Jones. 

McCormick :  Never  a  year  without  the  name,  though  not  in 
direct  line  from  Mrs.  Cyrus  McCormick. 

Drake :  Another  name  long  on  the  records.  Mrs.  John  B. 
Drake,  one  of  the  first  vice-presidents ;  Miss  Helen  V.  Drake,  Mrs. 
Wm.  McClellan  Drake  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Drake,  Mr.  John  B. 
Drake,  Jr.,  on  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Douglass :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Douglass  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Douglass  Shorey  (Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Shorey). 
Mr.  Douglass  is  the  only  secretary  the  Board  of  Managers  has  ever 
had  and  his  daughter,  the  absolutely  perfect  secretary  at  the  present 
time  of  the  Woman's  Board,  surely  inherits  her  father's  aptitude  for 
that  particular  kind  of  service.  Also  Mrs.  Kingman  Douglass 
(  daughter-in-law ) . 

Maltman :  From  mother  to  daughter,  Mary  (Mrs.  Perkins  B. 
Bass) — President  of  the  Woman's  Board  for  eight  years,  also  Miss 
Elizabeth  Maltman,  daughter,  Mrs.  Jas.  Maltman,  daughter-in-law, 
and  Mrs.  Perkins  B.  Bass,  Jr.,  wife  of  grandson. 

Reed:  (Since  1900)  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Reed,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  Chairman  of  the  Delicacy  Committee — daughter,  Mary 
A.  Reed,  once  treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Board  ;  both  mother  and 
daughter  have  left  large  bequests  to  the  hospital ;  Mrs.  Chas.  A. 
Reed,  daughter-in-law. 

Warner :  Mrs.  Ezra  Warner,  followed  by  her  daughter-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Ezra  Warner,  chairman  of  the  Pledge  Fund,  and  ready 
at  any  time  to  make  herself  known  to  you.  Granddaughter  Mrs. 
Thomas  C.  Dennehy. 
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SUMMARY 

Sources  of  income — Money  unappropriated  when  received. 

Active  Memberships — Annual  Dues. 

Associate  Memberships. 

Pledge  Fund. 

Contributors'  Fund. 

Money  received  through  these  sources  is  assigned  by  the 
Appropriation  Committee  to  the  various  committees  whose  work 
depends  on  the  amount  received  from  the  general  fund. 

This  committee  consists  of  the  officers  of  the  board,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  chairmen  of  all  committees  needing  an 
appropriation  and  such  other  members  of  the  board  as  the  president 
may  wish  to  call  in  consultation.  This  committee  meets  on  the  first 
Monday  following  the  annual  meeting. 

Money  appropriated  zvhen  received 

From  Sunday  Schools 

Used  for  the  endowment  of  free  beds  in  children's  ward. 
Tag  Day  Receipts 

Used  for  any  purpose  in  connection  with  children's  work. 

At  this  time  for  salaries  of  pre-natal  nurse  and  kindergartner. 
Money  received  through  the  Thanksgiving  Linen  Offering 

Placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Permanent  Linen  Fund. 
Money  received  through  the  Delicacy  Committee 

Given  each  month  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  for  the 
purchase  of  fresh  fruit  for  ward  patients. 

The  treasurer's  records  show  the  total  amount  received  since 
the  hospital  opened  its  doors  to  December  31,  1930,  at  $625,000. 
There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  amount  collected  and  spent  on 
the  first  furnishings,  which  allowed  the  hospital  to  receive  patients 
in  September,  1883.  Vast  as  is  the  sum  of  money  collected  entirely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Woman's  Board,  it  represents  only  one 
form  of  service  given  by  them.  Another  which  they  have  given  in 
unstinted  measure  is  that  of  the  friendly  comforting  visitor  when- 
ever such  service  has  been  acceptable.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
such  visits  must  always  be  by  request  lest  they,  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  be  ill  advised. 

Are  we  not  proud  of  our  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital and  with  this  century  old  medical  school  which  now  is  a  part 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  ?  One  purpose  unites  us  all :  service 
to   humanity. 
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The  following  statistics  recently  presented  by  Miss  McMillan  to 
the  Woman's  Board  will  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Graham's  article. 

We  are  now  carrying  one  scholarship  and  two  others  are 
requested  for  May,  1931. 

Of  the  Monthly  Loans,  also  started  in  1910,  72  have  been  or 
are  being  assisted.  Total  amount  paid  out,  $8,921.  There  has  been 
returned  $8,500.  One  graduate  who  owed  $260  died  before  pay- 
ment. Her  mother  sent  this  amount  from  her  insurance,  which  the 
Board  did  not  accept. 

Some  schools  of  nursing  pay  their  students  $8  to  $20  monthly ; 
some  provide  text-books ;  some  provide  uniforms  ;  some  do  all  three 
of  these.  Many  do  the  last  two.  This  school  has  never  done  any 
one  of  the  three. 

From  1903-1930  the  school  has  graduated  1,118.  If  each  had 
been  paid  $10  a  month  for  25  months  the  expenditure  would  have 
been  $279,500.  Text-books,  estimated  to  cost  $40  per  student, 
$44,720.     Uniforms  at  estimated  cost  of  $75  per  student,  $83,350. 

These  figures  do>  not  include  the  many  who  while  in  the  School 
for  some  months  would  have  been  provided  with  the  above  before 
dropping  out  without  graduating. 

In  1917  this  School  established  a  Registration  Fee  of  $10 
(a  custom  then  unknown  among  schools  of  nursing)  and  has 
taken  in  $14,650. 

In  September,  1930,  it  started  a  matriculation  fee  of  $50,  the 
amount  received  in  1930  being  $2,100. 

This  School  has  no  gymnasium,  no  swimming  pool,  no  recrea- 
tion fund,  no'  book  fund,  no  physical  or  social  director. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  student  nurses  give  to  the 
hospital  many  hours  of  nursing  service,  under  supervision. 


IN   MEMORIAM 


Mrs.  Robert  McEldowney,  who  for  many  years  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Morgan  Park  Church  on  the  Woman's  Board,  passed 
into  the  life  beyond  on  the  19th  of  July,  1931.  For  some  months 
she  had  not  been  in  good  health,  but  her  final  illness  was  brief  and 
acute.    She  was  a  gracious  woman  who  won  to  herself  many  friends. 
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FREE  BEDS  AND  MEMBERS 

A  donation  of  $50,000  entitles  the  donor  to  name  a  twelve-bed 
ward,  which  shall  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  donor,  or 
any  other  individual  he  wishes. 

A  donation  of  $20,000  carries  the  same  privileges  for  a  four  or 
six  bed  ward. 

A  donation  of  $10,000  entitles  the  donor  to  designate  a  room  in 
the  Private  Pavilion  which  shall  be  named  as  desired  by  the  donor 
and  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial. 

A  donation  of  $7,500  designates  a  bed  in  perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $5,000  designates  a  bed  in  the  Children's  Ward  in 
perpetuity. 

A  donation  of  $300  annually  designates  a  free  bed  in  the  gen- 
eral wards. 

A  donation  of  $100  or  more  constitutes  the  donor  a  life  member 
of  the  institution. 

A  yearly  donation  of  $10  constitutes  an  annual  member. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  incorporated   under  the  law  of   the  State  of   Illinois,   the 

sum  of   Dollars, 

to  be  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital,  under  the 
direction  of  the  managers  thereof. 


FORM  OF  DEVISE 


I  give  and  devise  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  all  that, 
etc.  [describe  the  property],  to  be  had  and  holden  to  the  said  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  their  successors 
and  assigns,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  hospital. 
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ALUMNA  NOTES 

1906 

Miss  Alice  Garrish  is  spending  a  few  weeks  on  private  duty  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  She  was  called  from  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, to  care  for  a  former  patient  of  hers. 

1915 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Wurster  (May  Johns),  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
writes  that  in  addition  to  her  housework  she  finds  time  for  a  little 
public  health  and  private  duty  nursing.  She  also  took  a  business 
course  last  year. 

1921 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Cassins  Coldren  (Alice 
Worth)  in  the  death  of  her  husband,  Dr.  Coldren. 

1923 

Miss  Catherine  Clow,  Health  Director  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Fredonia,  New  York,  passed  a  few  days  in  Chicago  during 
September.  She  had  spent  her  summer  vacation  at  Columbia 
University  studying  for  a  master's  degree. 

Miss  Florence  Rutherford  called  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
October  23.  She  is  much  improved  in  health  and  the  doctors 
promise  that  she  can  resume  her  work  after  a  few  more  months 
in  the  west. 

Miss  Flora  Schrankel,  Supervisor  of  Operating  Rooms  at  the 
Wisconsin  General  Hospital,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Wisconsin  State  Nurses'  Convention  held  in  Wausau  in 
October.     She  drove  to  Wausau  in  her  own  car. 

Miss  Isla  Knight  is  enjoying  a  year's  furlough  from  her  duties 
on  the  mission  field  in  India.  She  is  spending  a  few  months  in 
Chicago  doing  private  duty  nursing  and  also  taking  some  special 
work  at  Rush  Medical  College. 

1924 

Miss  Gertrude  Haven  finds  congenial  her  public  health  work  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  has  time  to  take  advanced  work  at  the 
University  of  Washington. 

Miss  Alta  Benson,  engaged  in  school  nursing  in  the  public 
schools,  Winslow,  Arizona,  greeted  friends  at  the  Sprague  Home 
while  in  Chicago  the  past  summer. 
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1925 

Miss  Agnes  Nordschow  is  assistant  in  a  dentist's  office,  Los  An- 
geles, California,  and  is  enjoying  the  work. 

1926 

Miss  Marjorie  Ibsen  early  this  fall  assumed  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Highland  Park  Hospital,  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

1927 

Mrs.  John  Davis  (Sylvia  Johnson),  of  Belle  Fourche,  South 
Dakota,  visited  friends  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  October  21, 
bringing  her  small  daughter  with  her.  Dr.  Davis  was  attending  the 
International  Medical  Assembly  at  Milwaukee. 

1927-28 

Miss  Frances  Seegmiller  and  Miss  Leona  Diehl  were  the 
Alumnae  delegates  to  the  Illinois  State  Nurses'  Convention  held  in 
Chicago,  October  13,  14,  15  and  16. 

1928 

Miss  Mildred  Negley,  after  spending  several  weeks  as  a  patient 
in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  has  assumed  her  responsibilities  as 
school  nurse  in  Villa  Park,  Illinois. 

Miss  Ruth  Burr  is  finding  her  work  among  the  Indians  in 
Dulce,  New  Mexico,  very  interesting  and  worthwhile.  At  times  the 
task  seems  discouraging  for  a  nurse  who  has  been  taught  good 
technique.  We  quote  a  part  of  her  letter, — "We  have  a  small  office 
which  is  used  as  office,  charting  room,  operating  room,  delivery 
room  and  nursery  at  night.  All  our  sterilizing  of  gauze,  gowns,  etc., 
is  done  in  the  kitchen  stove  oven  and  the  instruments  are  boiled  on 
top  of  the  stove.  But  it  works  and  we  have  had  marvelous  success 
with  all  our  operations.  I  give  the  anaesthetics,  too.  Such  work 
makes  one  use  all  the  ingenuity  she  has  but  it  is  fun  and  I  love  it  all." 

1929 

Miss  Thelma  Smith  is  working  with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associ- 
ation in  Chicago. 

Miss  Maybelle  Anderson  is  doing  public  health  work  in  her 
home  city,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Wilson  (Grace  Babka)  gives  an  interesting  outline 
of  her  work  in  the  St.  Paul  schools.  "My  work  promises  to  be  very 
interesting  this  year  for  I  am  to  be  assistant  nutritionist  and  will 
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help  work  out  a  program  for  positive  health  education  in  the  schools. 
Last  year  this  program  was  presented  to  parents  and  teachers  in 
preparation  for  the  actual  work  with  children  which  is  to  be  done 
this  year.  This  is  a  new  subject  for  the  schoolroom  but  has  been 
readily  accepted  by  pupils  and  teachers.  Experiments  with  white 
rats  and  simple  food  talks  and  illustrations  have  stirred  interest  and 
so  far  have  brought  excellent  results  in  the  schools  where  they  have 
been  used." 

Miss  Grace  Melges  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  Fairview 
Hospital,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

1931 

Miss  Helen  Hutchinson,  who  was  ill  for  some  time  at  her  home 
in  Elwood,  Illinois,  has  resumed  her  duties  at  the  Wisconsin  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 


BIRTHS 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Van  Gorp  (Dorothy  Ellis,  1924),  a 
daughter,  Janet  Dorothy,  on  October  8,  1931. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Proctor  (Mary  Livingston,  1925),  a 
son,  David  Livingston,  on  September  26,  1931. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Boudry  (Mary  High,  1926),  a 
daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  on  September  23,  1931. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Spencer  (Helen  McNaughton,  1918), 
a  daughter,  Helen  McNaughton,  on  September  27,  1931. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Mehren  (Helen  Grant,  1922),  a 
daughter,  October  8,  1931. 
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